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New York. 


Mas. RAT CLIF FE CAPERTON, 


Representatve and assistant of LAMPERTI. 





New York. 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 


tive, and | advise al! pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse LAMPERTI 


“DT ¢ "DENCE 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East 18th Street. New York 
formed and developed; the art of sing 
meth d after the purest Italian schools; 
made good, true and beautiful 
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The voice 
ing taught; 
a bad voice 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address: 112 West r2sth Street, New York 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher 


“NEW STUDIC) 303 Fifth Ave., New York 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
Mai! address 1 West 86th Street, New York 
G GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, (pera 


Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street. New York 
Me. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion) Organ les 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
imstruments. Specia! advantages for the study of 
church music and tle training of boys’ voices 


Addre 49 \West 20th Street, New York 





Private 
Department 


Director 
Arts 
Carnegie 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Dieector of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue; 
Teacher of Vertha Frobisher, contralto; Frances 
Scooler, soprano, and many other singers now 
prominent 
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HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
: COMPOSER-PIANIST 
*upils rece posit I 


Studi 


WALTER HENRY 
Conductor Oratori 


Organist and Choirmaster 


For 
Church, 


HALL, 


terms tor cond tin 


Madis 


ARNOI VOLPE, 
SOLO VIOLI AND COMPOSER 
Graduated ‘ St 
burg Imperial Conser Rubinstein 


direction). ( tion 
Studi 


NIST 
nors at the Peters 
ry (during 
ve, Instr 








LAUR. 


D 


VOo¢ 


AURA MOORE, 


Al. INSTRU( 
! 


LION 


39 East soth Street, New 


York | 


=NE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Stud 60 East th New Y 


rk 


Street 


THe H.W. GREENE STUDIOS. 


VOI THE SPECIALTY 
Piano, THEORY AND SiGut SINGING. 
489 Fifth Aver New | te } 


NEW YORK. ! 


LILLIE DANGELO BERGH 





SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Graduates with uaranteed positions 
S< HOT ARSHIPS 
Puy i l 18 o \ddress 
New York Stu he ‘Aj bany, B’dway and sad St 











NISS ADELINA HIBBARD anpb 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 






1672 Broadway, 


Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and E nsemble_ Pianists 
Studios: Carnegie Hal New York City 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 





332 West 56th Street, New York City 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIS1 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 
WM RIEGER, 
rENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
| CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
| Address 1 West rogth Street, New York 
| CHARLES HEINROTH, 
| Organist Church of the Ascension 
With the National Conservatory 
| Instruction: (Organ and Harmony 


12 West 11th Street, New York 


FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art 
West 


| . 
SIGNOR 
of Singing 


3sth Street, New York 


Studi 1 


THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New 


udios: Carnegie Hall, New York 


Sy 


PERRY AVERILL—BariTonE, 


Opera—Oratorio— Concert 
ind Vocal! Instruction 
220 Central Park South, Ron or 
. . 2c p 
CHARLES PALM, 

Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address So St. Ni che as Avenue, corner 124th 
Street, New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL 








VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for 
Church, Concert and (ratorio 
Studio 133 East 16th Streeet ew York 
M. HISSEM De MOSS, 
Soprano 
461 Waverly Ave., 
srooklyn, N. Y 
PAUL WIALLARD, 
Officier \cadémie France 
VOICE CULTURE 
Fre nd English Répertoire 
New 5S | So Fifth Avenue 
1O ew wean 
\ al Te ( r Director 
tone S s ( € and Recitals, or 
S S t r © t Pupils placed 
: erate salary for ex 
< ’ 8 Fi Ave.. R New York 
GEORGE SWEE! 
PERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
Fift Avenue, New York 
J. HARRY WHE ELER, 
\ € I’r Art of Singing 
\ es educated the talian Sch 
Stud Fift Ave r 16th St., New York 
Dire f the voc partment at ( autauqua 
luring ind Aug 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Ensemble, 


\ in, ( n 
Mrs. EDMU ND SEVERN. 
Pian nd Voi 
Studi 31 West 56 Street, New York 
Severn Tr 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
Will acce put fer Voree Culture; good voice 
cultivate er contract; Italian method 
Ea 3d Streei, near Lexingt Ave 


Translator of “Sechite Furdamental Harm nies.” 
\ r “Tables tor Harmonic Exercises.’ 
re er of Piar« Hart ny, Counterpoint and 
omposition 129: Lexington Ave New York 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL 
VOCAL TEACHER 
he Chelsea West 23d Street, New York 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FORK PiANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING. 
159 West 45th Street, 
New York 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 


SOPRANO 





HUNSICKER, 





GARRIGUE MOTT, 

Instruction 

and sad Street, 
New 


ALICE 





Vocal 





The Strathmore, Broadway 





York 


\xb Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal 
151 East 62d Street, 


Mr 7, 


Instruction 


Home Studio New York. 


HARRIET VIK TORINE WETMORE 
Vocal Instruction 
Graduate of the Florenza d'Arona Special Teact 
ers’ Couree Eight years pupil of that 
famous maestra, l’aris 
Address 41 East 2oth Street 





Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. 
121 West 42d Street, New York 
1 > T IERCY 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Ave. and 29th Street 
| Studio 1402 Broadway, New York 
| Saat ep rope 
| Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pau Chapel, 
| Trinity Varish, New York Author of “The Art 
| of Breathing.” Address by mail » Vesey Street 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire 
| Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Ha New York 
| HENRY HOLD I1USS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pu way Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 1 New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


Voice Culture and the art of Singing Studio 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York season, (October 23, 1899, to May 1, 1900 
Kansas City, Mo., season, May 16 to August 16, 


1900 (Pepper Building) 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 





Violin School 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
} Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
lw M H. BARBER 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York. 
" y > ~o » . » 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANISI1 
Instruction—Piano,. ()rgan, Harmony 
With THe Musicat Courier 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
te ence-Stud 
th Ave., correr 6th Street. New York 
S.C. BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
singing 
feacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop and 
any ther talented voca 5 
Studi 8 Carnegie Ha New York 





( omplete musical education given to ecents 
from the beginning to the hig! est perfectic 
F H ARRI, ee 





JE 


Mure. EMMA RODERICK, 








Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the \ € 8 West gsth Street, New York 
\iIrns. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 

SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Orator 

Address 11 Fifth Avenue, New York 

C. B. HAWLEY, 
Composer, Conductor. VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Special training for Concert, (rator and 
Church Ct 
Stud 1 Fifth Ave., corner St., New York 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANT ANTE 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales Voice Culture 
Italian Method Fone Placir and Rey ion 2 
specialty Studio 136 Fifth ke enue York 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSI( 

» East 64th Street, New York 
m. M. SemnacuHer, Director 

Thor Instruction in all branche f Music 

rhe tural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty 
Mrs. HERY SMOCK BOICE, 

VOICE CULTURE 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Di 
Henry G. Hanchett, Director 

Residence-Studio and Address 

764 Greene Avenue, Lrooklyn, N. Y 

Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratori 

33 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE 


323 Kast 14th Street, New York. 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANU 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


ANNE ARONE, 


Graduate of Florenza d’Arona’s 
Special Teachers’ Course; Vocal Instruction 
Studio 1219 Madison Ave., New York 


MARK M. 
VIOLINIS1 


FONAROFF, 


INSTRUCTION 


FELLOWS, | 





References: Adolf Brodsky, Henry Schradieck 
Alex. Lambert, H. E. Krehbie 
152 East 86th Street, New York 





]. ELDON HOLE, 


TENOR 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
lone Production and Singing, Mondays and Thur 
days, 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Ave., N. ¥ 


CHRISTINE ADLER 
CONTRAI 


( neert, (/Jrator nd 7 | 
t n 


ro 


isicales 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


EVINE, 


: 
Representative le 
ft the ethods of the mous master 
FRANCESC LAMVPERT 
130 Fifth Avenue, New \ 
FRANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE, 
Concert and (Oratorio 
18 East 22d Street, New Yor! 
Direction of Remington Squire 


HOWSON, 


DONNA 


MMA 


PRIMA 


Miss E 


Royal Italian and Eng Opera Co 
Lamperti Metl \ te Taught 
fuesdays and Friday / Fifth Ave., New Yous 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 





Will receive a limited mber pupils 
Vocal Stud bos ( H New York 
Rece ng at st 1 nd Wednesds 
ISIDORE LU¢ STONE, 
eA npanist and cal Director 
STYLI EVER Ikke, tFiNISH 
VOCAL CULTURE 
836 Lexington Ave r MusicaL Cours 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instr 
100 Clifton Place, Jersey Cit N. J 
Care Musical Courier, New \ ork 


NEW YORK MUSICAL 


ADEM‘ 





MAX WERTHEIM, Dire t 
i Rg I 1 on n i 
€ Isic xX t ghe 
a t n 
MME. ADELI WING, 
Concert Dianiste leacher 
juthorized Teacher the Leachetizky Method 
S S er Rate t f town Teachers 
Ad ( S r H 
Stree New York 


ting the Voie 


N + Street, N York 
Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 
} f H. M. Field. Carrei Martin Krause, 
De la 1 
Concert Pianist a nstruction 
P ar Av., Brooklyn, or care Musical Cougie 


Mr. EMILIO 


Vor 


AGRAMONTE, 
INSTRUCTION 
Fifth Avenue, 


Al 
New York 


MISS GENEVIEVE 
PIANIS1 
truction, Leschet 


BISBEE, 


zky Method 


Piano In 


Studio. 836 Carnegie Ha New Yor 
SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 
( necerts and ¢ itorio 
ss West & Street, New York 
M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE ; 
8 East 17th Street, New York 
“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledg 
of the voice, male emale nd his style « 


sac t 





entitie him 
MANUEL GARCIA 


among teac 


nging 


JESSIE MARY "KMAN 
VOICE 
No. 1215 Carne 
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CULTURE. 


E( 


Miss | 





Ha New York 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E, PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


Avsert Ross Parsons, E. Presson Miter, 
Harry Rowe SHettey, W. F. Smerman, 
Kate S. Cairrexpen, Louis Scumuipr. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 524 Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and 
Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDABRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &c. 
INSTRUCTION. 


183 West 87th Street, 
WEW YORK. 





Vocal 

















Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opera Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast 
41 rue des Martyrs, 








Paris 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 
Class and single lessons. 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 


go rue St seman 
Monsievn HENRI F AL Cc KE, 
PIANIST. 


M. Falcke 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory 
speaks English, Cormep and Spanish 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE. 
TROCADERO. 

22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Paris. 





Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 


and FRENCH DICTION. 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard 
11 rue Dupes, Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


Mie. MARGUE SRITE MARTIN II, 


Professeur de Chant. Special Classes 
in Mime (silent acting) and in Mise-en-Scéne. 
87 rue St. azare, Paris 


MME. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 


Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR pe CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Av de Villiers, Paris. 





JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Theatre in Studio. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 tue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIOUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Speaking, Singing. 
ESDAMES ADAM, 

5 rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris 











Honoré 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


201 Faubourg St. 





MME. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
French—I talian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio 


(Trocadero) 5 rue Pétrarche, Paris 





PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners 
Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 


American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles 





FOR THE EXPOSITION, 


57 rue de la Pompe. Paris 
PRIVATE PENSION or APARTMENTS 
with or without board. 





Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine 
MME. VITEAU PAUL. 
(Philipine Lévy de l’'Opéra Comique.) Soloist 


Conservatoire et 
ass or Pri- 
French 


de la Société des Concerts du 
Concerts Colonne. Voice Lessons. 
vate. Monsieur Viteau Paul, Littérateur. 
Grammar and Literature, Class or Private 

ss rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), Paris. 


Mme. FLORENZA pb ‘ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-Scéne 





French School, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 


Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 








Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


2a Park Street, Boston. 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupil of . Steinert Hall, 
Delle Sedie, Paris. oston. 





| FRANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
Room 30 Steinert Hall. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, 


J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 

Recital, Concert, Oratorio. 

170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Boston 











ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
149A Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 





Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 


Teacher of Singing, 
Viardot-Garcia Method 
Studio: 149a Tremont Street. 


MISS “ANNA ‘MILLER WOOD, 
Teacher of Singing 


165 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
In San Francisco, Cal. 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co.—July to November. 





EMILIANO RENAUD, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
Rooms 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada. 








EMMA E. JOH NS, 


Concert Pianiste. 
Pupil of Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm. Mason and 


Richard Burmeister. 
Address care Musitcat Courrier, New York 





Special 
Announcement. 


Mr. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST, 

Of Leipzig, Germany, 
will accept , oy the 
months of July and 
August at 105 Gloucester 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 








London, E ngland. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUIMIMINGS, Bsq. 
Established by the Cerporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 


taught. 

Improvisation, ee a Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental) Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from 4: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 64. per term 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff. of 130 Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee. 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


3,500 students. 
Prospectus and 


Mr. AL BERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Esthetics of Singing 





at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music 

14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 
MME. MORIANI, 

Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 


number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London 
Lessons and Consultations (private and classes) 
For terms and particulars write to 
MADAME MORIANTI, 
27 Upper Baker Street, N. W 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Training for Singers, 


and Stammerers 
18 Eart’s Court Square, Lowpown, S. W. 


Scientific Voice Speakers 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsx1 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary 
2, Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W 








Canada. 








(Genedea.) 


Music, El tion, L 





School of Eleeutien, Able Faculty. 





TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musica Director. 
Affiliated with the Usiversity ef Toronte ead with Iriaity University. 
Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano £0. uw. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


Toronto, 


| Mr RECHAB TANDY, Tenor, 


)ratorio and Concert 
MISS LOU ISE TANDY, Soprano 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Pupils received at the Conservatory of Music 
Canada 


MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music. 








Mur. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


149A Tremont Street, Boston. 











Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 


Mise-en-scéne. 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Paeiten, Director. 

Su er course of Lecture-Lessons 

cttals for Music ——— in July, 1900. 

part irs on 

162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


and Re- 
Pull 


Mf CLAVIGR = 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Reated and Sold on 


NEIGHBORS 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Saved. 
Basy Terms. fi 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 West i5th St., NEW YORK. 


THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING iS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 


DELIGHT. 
FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES Ts VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


ADVANCED 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL METHOD can find it 


ONLY at 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 
Call or address wMmRsS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
RESULTS TELL. 


2 





Send for terms. 


Send for tickets. 
PLAYERS 


Summer School, June wrstn | 30 





PIANO. 
VOCAL. , 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL BPPINGBR, Director, ***isted py ee caens artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITs ‘BRANCHES: 


Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Viella and all Orchestral 


Chamber Music. Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


t 


Instramcats. 
Harmonv, Counterpoint, Composition, 





A. K. VIRGIL. 





Conservatory Open all Summer. 








SUMMER 
SESSION 


Clavier Company Piano School 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 11, 
Under the personal direction of 


MR. A. K. VIRGIL, 


Regular Course, 72 Lessons, - - 
Partial Course A, - - 
Partial Course B, - - - - 
Partial Course C, - - - - 


CLAVIERS will be furnished for use free of charge to all pupils of the Summer School. 


Send for circular, giving full particulars of the course, to 


A. K. VIRGIL, 26 West 15th St., New York. 


OF THE 


Pounder of the Clavier method. 


$50.00 
25.00 
36.00 
37.50 
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CO Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and ; 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


profemion and the public. 
LY 


aw x 


4 CHICKERING 
. & SONS, 
791 Tremont Street, 
QS BOSTON. 


STERLING Eases 


High Standard of Construction. 
<=. DERBY, CONN. 
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“rig. «6 THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO.  -ustishens. 
NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditoriam. 
EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 


Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
* j a _ poner, pocompaneet. M 
’. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager, 
SOPRANO. : 406 Sixth Avenue. Pittsburg, Pa 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. a ae 
3354 Fifth Avenue, JENNIE FOELL, 
PITTSBURG, PA. Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susequehanna Avenue, 


wa. M. STEVENSON, | cs susaecoue 
Voice Production and Singing. 
sTUDIO:; 


Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building : 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

















Teacher of Pianos. 


(Virgil Clavier Method a specialty.) 
Class and Private Instruction. 
350 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Circular and terms sent on application. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individvally or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 








WEBER 


‘sA Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
*¢ Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 





‘¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.” 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenve, cor. 16th St., ‘ - NEW YORK, 


268 Wabash Avenue, . e e - CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO: 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musiclans, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"isss:"° 


Mae. KILLIN-KEOUGH, 














Studio: 144 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, Englewood, N. J 


anecmating waldo. Displaces the Reed Organ. 


Authors of the (SAME SIZE). 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


Winter address: 
3 : » West gad Street, NEW YORK CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
Distributors for North and South America. 


WOODRUFF’S 


Summer Music School, 


ROUND LAKE, N.Y. 


Piano, Voice, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 
N yY Sight Reading (Woodruff Method), Repertoire 
(songs in English, Italian, French, German, Latin) 
Criticism, Neral Methods, Pupils’ Recitals 
Ceacher of the Piano, 


History. 
Board and Tuition at reasonable rates. 
S51 West Sist Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Summer address: 
Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS 
ATLANTA, 
J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


(Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
and practice.) ° 








For particulars, address the Director, 
H. EB. WOODRUFF, 
140 West 105th Street, New York City. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 














ELSIE RAY AND MUSICAL THEORY 
E Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
DDY 600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 
SOPRANO. ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
Church, Concert, 
Song Recitals. | MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 
272 Cilthen Piase, VOCAL CULTURE. 
BROOKLYN. 53 Raudenbush Hall, St. Peter Street. 
Saenger Pupil ) Methods certified to by European Masters 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 





The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Eraest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteya, Pietro Minetti, 


(22 CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 








LUIGI von KUNITS, : 
ss: | GERARD-THIERS 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 9 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
VocaL STUDIO, 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 2 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 649 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK. 








Milwaukee. 


aoe HE N RY CLARK E , BARITONE 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 











813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Open all Summer. 


MUSICALES. GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, 


SOPRANO. 
JAMES POTTER KEOUGH, Bass. 
VOICE CULTURE. 
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L’Opera Comique. 





“Le Juif Polonais.”’ 





com 
M 


Is an 


‘c Z HE 


position 


Juif Polonais” opéra comique 


by a young French musician 


Erlanger. “Much was expected of it from its 

title; 
its composer, and much money was spent on it by reason 
Albert the He it 
was who undertook the responsibility of making it a suc 


It 


created excessive enthusiasm 


much interest was felt in it because of 


of the faith in it of M Carré director 


cess may yet justify these things \s yet it has not 


It is an original piece in this, that for once the Jew in 
the case was not the one who got the money in the case! 
The story is of a good old farmer who murdered a Jew 


merchant in order to have his money. This money was to 


go as a dot to the daughter of the house, adored by her 
parents, “loved by all,” as is always the case with girls 
who make trouble in their families 

But from the time of the commission of the act (th 
babyhood of the girl, and the time of her engagement to 
an honorable young man—fifteen years) the father is a 
constant prey to a form of remorse called fright. He is 


nevertheless, revered and looked up to by all, who think 
that he has gained his wealth by steady industry 
But 


the marriage draws nigh \ 


his remorse-fear becomes accentuated as the time 


of crisis is brought about 
by the coming to the house of a second Jew, the counter- 
part of the first, who enters during the same sort of snow 
storm, and demands hospitality in exactly the same words 
as the ill-fated one of years before. This agitation cul 
minates in the death of the old man on the very day of the 
wedding. 

It occurs in this way: Of late he has come to speak of 
his trouble in his sieep, a habit not consistent with the 
His good wife, far from 
suspicious, “health The 
good doctor, with the perspicacity habitual to this blind 


to the use of “white 


perfect preservation of his secret 
becomes alarmed about his 
“disturbance” 
wine instead of red.” To get rid of them both he locks 
himself into his room the night of the festivity, to have it 
himself. 


\ cosy bed is arranged on one side of the scene, across 


class, attributes all the 


out with 
which the moonlight streams, disclosing the arms of a 


disturbed slumber, leaving the head. 


Meantime, the subject of his dreams 


man tossing as in 
however, in shadow 
is being enacted in semi-obscurity upon the far portion 
of the stage. 

He dreams that he 
the Jew and brought to 
he convinces judge and jury of his in 


judge, 


has been accused of the murder of 
trial for it; that in a flowery and 
impressive speech 
nocence. But a mesmerist, getting the ear of the 
proposes to put the supposed culprit into a mesmeric 
sleep, and while in that condition make him avow his 

guilt, even to the furnishing of every detail of the crime 
The judge consenting, a gaunt and Hamlety creature 
goes dodging about in the spook light of the scene, stab 
bing magnetism at the luckless farmer from long, pasty 
fingers. The man succumbs finally, and sinks into a chair, 
the hands dripping sleep and conviction into his curly 

: gray hair, and the story begins 

He describes the winter night's scene in his home, the 
snow clad Jew coming to ask hospitality; the discovery 
of the belt of money upon him; the retiring of all but the 
two, and his being “left alone with the Pole.” Then the 
leading of the victim into a lonely place, the actual murder 
and hiding of the body; the succeeding horror and fright: 
the search for the culprit, in which he himself takes active 
part, and the fifteen long years of agony, fear and remorse, 







mingling with the love for the daughter, which was the 


motive of the crime. 
Sudden obscurity closes this harrowing scene, and the 
bed 


the sleeper is in view 


tossing in the continues, but this time the head of 


For a substitute it who has 


is 


represented the sleeper, and now the real actor has taken 


his place under the moonlit curtains. The poor man keeps 


going from bad to worse in his excitement, till a broken 


heart-vessel ends his case 


The gay wedding party coming to take him.down t 
the dance have to break in the door to get him Che 
jumbling old doctor, fumbling with his pulse, mumbles 
that he knew the white wine would one day do its work 
And everybody believes him! And so it is that the gir 
and her husband enjoy the money, and nobody but th 
audience ever knows wh was that murdered the 
‘Juif Polonais.” . 

The story reads bett than it acts It seems stilted 
artificial, unnatural and tedious on the stage. One re 
son of this possibly is that M. Maurel, who represents 
the farmcr, but who has been working in ultra classica 
lines in grand opera ings a sort of Macbeth temper 
to bear on the role of the simple but overtaken old cour 
tryman. The rest take their cue from this manner wit 
out being at ease under it, and so it all seems unlikely 
and far off 

This effect of improbability is heightened by the actua 
coming of the other Jew merchant, after fifteen years 
who enacts the role of the first before the family Why 
did they not make him a phantom appearing to the old 
man alone? Or better yet, an apparitior nterior 
striking the culprit’s strained imagination, or even pro 
ducing second sight An actual apparition on the stage 


is always absurd and disillusionizing 


In “Hamlet,” hat 


for example, what could be more ridi 











ind dignity destroying than that absurd old stuffed sp 
father groping about in the person oi a well-known sso? 
It is all that is laughable and inartist whereas the ir 
pression of having alone seen his f er and heard hi 
voice would give to the tuation idded_ effect 
clairvoyance, a more permissible feature than a rolling 
“ghost.” 

The scenery of the “Juif Polonais” is all that could be 
desired Mr. Carré really surpasses himself with each 
new production. If the music and action were only half 
as highly in keeping with reality the effect would be pro 
digious 

3ut it is not all the fault of the actors or the musician 
Who can act and sing to the ordinary libretto? Espe 
ially when it is intended to be dramatic and in 
phraseology It is absurd Even when meant 
funny an opera reads like absolute nonsense most of the 
time, an insult to the most meagre intelligence Read 
iny of the librettos of the big operas. And read one of the 
little ones, which is worse. Then, if you 
really bad it all is, read it to the music or 
while sung Could anything be more 
absurd or impossible? 

People cannot act and sing a story It is impossible 
It is ridiculous on the face of it. Nothing could save it 


The day must 
One 


if people once began to look straight at it 


come when opera will be a renounced effort cannot 


call it a “lost art,” for there is no art in such representa 


tion. Every day it grows to seem more “impossible.” 
The music of the “Juif Polonais’” may be correct, may 

be perfect, admirable, novel, difficult. It may be all these 

things. It is to be hoped that it may be. But certainly 


beautiful 


one thing, it is not interesting, attractive or 

There are some neat passages here and there, notably 
the wedding song, which is eminently shapely and at 
tractive of the Haymakers” calibre But it all lacks 
éclat 

M. Maurel is not electrifying although incessantly a 

tive—too active The exquisite manner of attacking hig! 
notes by Mlle. Guiraudon, the daughter highly com 


vocalists M. Clement is 


ind 


to the attention of all 


the officer lover who marries the dot 


mendable 
the mother of 


the girl could not be less interesting 


A feature of the performance indicates the peculiar 
“resignation” of a race that has been bred to will sub 
mission by church, military and royalty. The dream 


live spot of the play, is enacted on 
the But as, the traditional building 
of the Theatres here, fully one-fourth of an audience can 


the 


scene, really the one 


side of the stage by 


not see cven what is in the middle of stage, one may 


j 


imagine how it is when placed on one side. In this case 


t watch 


fully one-half of the house sits resignedly in its se: 

ing the other side of the house watch the play! 
And nobody ever protests! 

?) which 


This is the same sort of resigned philosophy 


permits that last night at 11 o'clock, at a door of the Ex 
position, having 500,000 people within its walls—fourteen 
minutes elapsed between the departures of omnibuses for 
the city. Try to imagine that! An American cannot 
“Hansel and Gretel.’’ 
The French adaptation of this popular musical story 


has been made by M. Catulle Mendes. Not having yet 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


day 
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M 


chief beauty of the performance in the fact o 


I do not know how it reads Bruneau finds the 


its legendary 


haracter, which removes necessity of seeming logic 


and real, and which, in fact, is the very best thing that can 





happen in opera 
He finds M. Humperdinck in line with “The Magic 
Flute Oberon” and even with Wagner in his more gi 
gantic “Fairy Tale Chese, instead of giving to the music 
nd plac« er word cenery and acting, make of it 
egitimate atmosphere the thoughts conveyed.’ 
The music Hans and Gret n itself. he claims 
depet nt of tl er “accessories \ peculiar feature 
of it consists wofold expression, extreme simplicity 
united with rare polyphonic richness. It amuses and be 
\ Iders anc k ps I spirit incessat! \ alert by endless 
surprises, vocal and instrumental. By its charm and ten 
lerness it spcaks directly to the heart Here gay, there 
ul y t ‘ un the spectator it 1s a 
f cl d. a drea dre ind laughter For 
y now is 1 i l s kind, a 
plaything an wel dorable grace and rdial pop 
ularit 
It is a work of pure German reverie, continues the critic 
he pre ide in which tl horn mut 
urs the sw f the “Babes in the Wood.” 
trumpet pr the power of the sorceress, and the 
olins sing t ysterious charm of Nature Here the 
principal them tl or re united in a manner the 
poet ‘ ‘ pl 
Then come ide cl anche at ltuous 
hen calm; tl ] n romping it ( njoying 
fruit and flow f elty, birds yng mystery—a dream 
elf in life. The g orest sees and speaks and trem 
) She f wonderful beings and of strange 
some peaceft thers savage and menacing Fol 
ws the sieep the dream the descent of angels by 
lacob’s dd t rote the children, expressed by 
nonies of great veliness nd apable of bringing 
‘ to those capable f then Then the delicious morn 
g, the birds, the prefume, the colors and the dew Also 
ilas! hunger for the little ones in the form of the Cake 
Castle. where lives the Ogress who is obliged to tame the 
‘ eatures by a t f oleries before she can en 
One must imagine how a master of harmonies, with real 
gination and sympathy, should here mingle the almost 
‘ u vitl t t 1 p d still 
keep \ n the domait e fantastic In her 
effort t Ww thie d I ress becomes even 
motherly, s 1 good is sl Sut she steers them 
ff to her palace the san palace surrounded by 
i hedge I ginge read dolls (1 he approacl to this 
inge ortress ne eve the d s suddenly change t 
endly faces mong which are the worthy broom 
ers, the ther and mother of Hansel and Gretel (who 
ve ten t col t delig finding the lost 
nes AT that he e1 ! 
The ritic finds that the music in itself expresses all 
und the roles 1 characters be des although 1ided 
gnificently se by tl more 1 ‘ | features It 
ns t 4 ] ve VY €N . ) could recor 
t a story é ters, Ww no other guide than 
he expressiveness music alone (!) 
\t all events, the work has the essential elements of a 
yri It is, more¢ sul fir lelicate and eloquent 
suggestion ilso multi-colored, having many lovely 
urs and droll picturing of ideas The drunkenness of the 
father, the lamentations of the mother, the sentiments of 
me and place, the songs of the sorceress and the children 
ill varied and picturesqu¢ 
Delna sings this ole ¢ the Ogress a Mile Rioton 
Gretel and a Mile. de Craponne H el. The scenery 
s is al! such in the hands of M. Carré, is superb. More 
if t t T ‘ 
Exposition Reflections. 
t ems s ege, really, this passing in pr 
r t this nglomerate < wd all sizes ages 
kinds and conditions of mentality before such treasures 
brain and age, genius and workmanship There are 
times when seer ulga en revolting. It resembl 
n its indiscriminate swallowing by the eyes a gorging 
eatables by a lot of animals 
It means one incessant moving sheet of people, stunned 
by fatigue, by annoyance, by discomfort of clothing, by 
inappropriateness of company, by haste and hurry, by 
bad digestion, by weak eyes, and worse than all—by a 
vant of knowledge. When even savants, connnoisseur 
d specialists fall powerless before the accumulatior 
what must be the condition of these masses! Ar think 
what it will be later when the tourist companies get poured 
nto the place! 
It is to be hoped that a certain amount assimilation 
iy take place even in the most untoward case so that a 
general elevation, however little, may be the resul Hap 


school established ypens to 


and 


pily there is a 


discussion treatment of Exposition features 


for 
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In addition to this there should be visiting parties in con- 
nection. 

A great danger of waste in going is that of being led 
about by the superficial and trivial features about the 
place, to the loss of acquaintance with treasures which 
one may never again have an opportunity of seeing. 
Also another is that detestable habit of tea drinking in 
groups, spending hours over occupation and conversation 
which would form waste life even at a summer resort. 

A story is told of a youngster of a college here who, 
with his comrades, was given three days’ holiday in which 
to go instruct himself at the Exposition. 

“Oh! that’s good,” he said. ““Now we can have all the 
time we want to go see the ‘Danse de Ventre’!” 

Another tendency to be avoided ic that of buying of 
the cheap trinkets offered by so-called Turks, Algerians, 
Tunisians, &c., trash which may be found on the Rue 
de Rivoli here for half the prices asked, and which is not 
worth having anyway, especially that in the form of 
jewelry. 

An observation to be made from the subject matter of 
the arts of different kinds and of varying ages is: 

‘How like is human nature earth over and since earth 
was made!” The few dominant human sentiments which 
we all know and feel form the burden of idea in sculpture, 
in painting, in mosaic, in tapestry, in music. The me- 
dium and manner alone differ, the basic principles are all 
alike. 

Austria is the most prominent country on the grounds. 
She is everywhere and all over and in everything. Her 
pavilion has the greatest number of musicians. There are 
Brahms and Haydn, Strauss, &c., a whole list of them. 
Vagner is in Germany. A magnificent portrait of Sara- 
sate is in Spain. Calvé has the place of honor at the right 
hand side of—Queen Victoria! in the French section, and 
made by Benjamin Constant. It is superb in garnet velvet 
and gold trappings; more superb than resemblant, and 
more armorial than natural; but splendid withal; the 
most striking portrait in the Beaux Arts. 

\ tiger licking the hand of Nero with profound affec- 
tion! There was never one so savage, so cruel, so wicked, 
so base even, but what some spirit somewhere was found 
loving to lick his hand. 

\ toast was drunk on the grounds yesterday: 

‘May your life pass to the rhythm of the ‘Washington 
Post’!” 

And shades of Patti! 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” 
classic temple. 

A certain number of dogs are collared in strings of bells, 
each of a-given tone. Trained to jump in regular order 
over a railing on the stage, the famous tune is delivered, 
to the accompaniment of the or- 


A curious musical performance 
is being given at the same 


more or less “rockily,” 


chestra! An American drummer in the audience was 
heard to remark that it was the “dogondist” performance 
he had ever heard, and the other murmured “Shades of 
Patti.” 

Apropos of the eclipse. An American visitor was walk- 
ing through Paris on her way to the Exposition, the day 
before this astronomical event. 

“No,” she said, in an occult way, “it is wonderful, but 
really the sun is affected to-day, while yet forty-eight 
hours from the eclipse! Her companion laughed but did 
not insist, thinking it a joke, or at least one of those thou- 
sand things which women say which mean absolutely 
nothing at all. 

The lady, however, kept on reiterating the idea, saying 
at intervals the length of the Boulevard des Capucines: 

“The same queer brown-yellow shade that an eclipse 
makes—can’t you see it?” 

It was not till mounting the omnibus at the Madeleine 
that she discovered she was wearing her dark-glass Ex- 
position spéctacles. 

So it is positively with many opinions of which people 
are tenacious. A certain tinge is given to their thought 
by event, education, parentage, &c. The film of pre-judg- 
ment rests unconsciously before their minds, and there 
they go, insiting and persisting and reiterating things 
which have no more foundation than a slip of colored 
glass. FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 





Cornell College Conservatory of Music. 

The second annual May Festival of the Cornell College 
Conservatory of Music was held at Mt. Vernon, Ia., on 
May 16, 17 and 18. Recitals were given by Glenn Hall, 
Corinne Moore-Lawson, Arthur Friedheim, Mary Louise 
Clary and Dr. Carl E. Dufft. At the closing concert “The 
Messiah” was presented by the Oratorio Society, con- 
sisting of 100 voices; an orchestra numbering twenty per- 
formers: Mrs. Lawson, Miss Clary, Mr. Hall and Dr. 
Dufft, soloists; Miss Gertrude Smith, pianist: Arthur 
Dunham, of Chicago, organist, and Professor Adams, con- 
ductor. The chorus, by its precision of attack, breadth of 
tone, clear enunciation and effective work throughout. gave 





proof of the careful and efficient drill it has received from | 


Prof. C. H. Adams, director of the conservatory. The 
festival was one of the most ambitious musical affairs ever 
given in Iowa, and its sucess augurs well for future mu- 
sical events. 





In the Universalist Church, Reading, Pa., a successful 


concert was recently given in memory of the late musi- | 


cian, Mr. Klob. The event was liberally patronized, and 
the preceeds were devoted to the Klob family. 


Binghamton Choral Club Festival. 


HE fifth season and the first festival of the 
Binghamton Choral Club has passed into his- 
tory as an emphatic success. Successful from 
the standpoint of attendance, as each of the 

five concerts were largely attended. Successful in the 
way that the artists gave account of themselves, and when 
we review the series of losses that have been incurred by 
numerous music festivals, the net profit of about $350 
declares this event to have been also financially success 
ful. 

This was brought about by the systematic business 
methods outlined by President Titchener and which were 
advanced by the personal efforts of the club, among whom 
Treasurer C. F. Hess stands prominently in the fore- 
ground. 

Conductor Hoerrner’s clothes are full of pinholes where 
the people have been pinning medals of approbation upon 
him for the way he conducted the affair. The vari- 
ous works proved of interest, the program scheme was 
cleverly constructed, and his management of the chorus 
was at all times painstaking and effective. 

Interest the first evening centred in Earl Gulick, the 
boy soprano, who stood the ordeal of being sandwiched 


iD 
i} 


in between veteran artists very comfortably, and with his 
sweet voice, his handsome face and his athletic little 
figure made a success. 

The impression made by Ernest Gamble was a brilliant 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Acknowledged the Foremost School of Musical Learning. 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
ACTING, ORATORY, 


LANGUAGES. 





BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FALK, 

HANS VON SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTL z. 

BERNHARD LISTEMANN 8. E. JACOBSOH 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM. 


HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. 
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Mrs. GHORGEH A. COE, 


(BARTH and MOSZKOWSKI) 
Pianist and Lecturer, 


640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL. 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


708 Pine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 





CHARLES W. CLARK 


o” BARITONE. 


Under exclusive management 


522-523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, lil. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, Address F. J. WESSELS, 


Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 


JEANNETTE DURNO, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
619 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL. 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director. 
alton Perkins, Associate Director. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Catalogues free u 
“WILLIAM & PERKINS, Secretary. 








FRANK T. BAIRD, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
34 Monroe St., 





NINETEENTH YEAR. 
1899 1980. 
Mas. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


Hicuer Art or Piano PLayIine. 
Chicago, III. | 497 Indiana Street, 


Soprano, 


Pupils Accepted. 
Address 609 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, 


FRANTZ 


PROSCHOWSKY, 


Tenor Robusto, 
STEINWAY HALL, ~- - ~- CHICAGO, ILL. 








Cutcaco, Inn. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of ” > ppaiztiens Harmony,” 
pone? A of Interpretation,” 
“Complete Music Analysis,” 


Mr. & Mrs. HERBERT BUTLER, 


Violinist and Soprano. 
Auditerium Building, 


NELLIE GERTRUDE JUDD, 


SOPRANO. 


Concerta, 
Recitals, 
Musicales. 
1817 Aldine Avenue, 
- » « CHICAGO. 





Chicage. 





** Music as a Language, 
2s ‘The Art of Song,” 

* Synthetic Counter int,” 
** Key to Practical 





ALFRED WILLIAMS, 


usicianship,” etc. Basso. 
1089 East 67th Street. Chinnge, Sbriglia Method. Voice Placing. Concerts, Ora- 


torio 
Hine kote Bal Building, Chicago. 


VALENTINE FERNEKES 


TENOR. 


Address MUSICAL COURIER CO., CHICAGO. 








J. H. KOWALSKI, 
CxrLesrAtTep Vocat Srupio, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimbail Hall, 
Curcaco, I11. 





Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


67 Kirmball Hall, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic p 


consequence of the neglect of consistent and logical meth 





Instruction in artistic technic, 
at anytime. Send for circulars. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. C. N. LANPHER, Principal. 


iano pla , isthe natural 
sof tcnckingr and d practice.” 


THE VIKGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tewer. 


Special methods employed. Superior advantages offered. Class and private instruction. 
10 per term. Open all Summer, an 


CLARA G. TRIMBLE, s2rz4xo._ 


Address 626 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





JAN VAN OOKDT, 


VIOLINIST. 


CONOERTS @003 RECITALS @80600 PUPILS. 


Fine Arts Buliding. CHICAGO. 





pupils can enter 


Hi. M. BRUNS, Manager. 





W. H. NEIDLINGER, 


VOICE BUILDER, 
Conducter, 
Pine Arts Building, 








CHICAGO. 


HERMAN DOSE, 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 





Basso 
Cantante, 


Address Musical Courier Co., Chicago, 
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one. From the moment of his first entry he emily 
won everyene by his manly bearing, his personal mag- 
uetism and his splendid vocal accomplishments. Public 
approval will demand the reappearance of Mr. Gamble. 
Theodore Van Yorx,.long in name but short in stature, 
after aH towered well up among the rest. Sometimes 


F. N. 


NNES and his band 
season On June 30. 





at the eaves, with a 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


They will play there in a build- 
ing modeled on the plan of a Moorish’ palace, open 





7 


down there with his big band, nothing beyond the scope 
of a merry-go-round orchestrion, or the smal] dinner-hop 


had been heard there. Innes 


Innes. 


will open their 


orchestras at the big hotels, 
is generally supposed to have made a lot of money as the 
result of his enterprise. In fact, the Atlantic City season 
is said to open and close with the coming and going of 


Atlantic City 


seating capacity of four thou- 


the more that is demanded of one the better he does. Cer- i d called I Music Hall. th Innes. However this may be, there is no doubt that his 
, , , Sar 2 . called Innes’ Music , though it is 

tainly this was true in the case of Mr. Van Yorx. He sang wy = % “a ary . : se =e ne concerts are the gathering place of a host of society peo 
, ) ‘ me / arge corporation which also 

far better than he ever did here before; his voice seems ~ ° . win a 4 * ot i al mn ple, who occupy their own private boxes at the concerts 
1 . € 2 rhic sts us pier is en 

to come out now and his sustained B flat in his aria rang co = ae 7” a on . ' 7 ye , and who are of as great interest to the thousands of vis 
“ , a d Ne xten a thirc 

out with telling effect, and it was at the same time of tased Grom the ss = M , ae Rs e , itors there as are our own Metropolitan Opera Housé 

:. @ . > [ ¢ . a -s J $1 a “in ut at the 
fine tonal quality. Mr. Van Yorx has carved a name for me mile oS a, — es guarantors to their fellow auditors 
himself in large letters. end of it F Innes’ opening program is given herewith: 

Miss Grace Preston, the ynly contralto of the festival In no branch of music has there been such oe de Overtur Mignon Thoma 

11S srace >s B « y a 4 al, . in _ . ve e¢, Mignor oO s 
with the exception of Miss Helen Elizabeth Weeks, who velopment in the past few years as in that of band — Two numbers for reed instruments, string basses and harp. 

ang the small role in the “Swan and the Skylark,” is a Thirty years ago there was not a concert band of the char- Lullaby Gillet 

: — . a enn: : acter of Innes’ in the United States. To-day, his organi- Whispering Pellam 
woman of commanding and dignified presence and sings : , ° The Gem (Concent Polke) Cox 
is sew netlen, Sau ciahaisiten many other good things zation has very few rivals among the great bands of , + me Seaman 
4 e é s e oice has so é r = ) : 4 . %iccolo solo by eidelberg 
about it that no one can say but that is a fine voice. Europe. Innes and his Sand soe now elated WHR EF ane Mesie, trom Monty VIII -Seint-Seens 

Anita Rio, the popular favorite, although she inflicted large orchestras, and exclusive artists have so far over- Sounds from Vienna Forest (Concert Waltz) Strauss 

AAl ), 4 é d -» & sne P ° . . 1 | try! 
the time worn “Se Saran Rose,” overcame her handicap come their prejudice to a wind instrument band that they The Alpine Horn (Concert Polka) .Kryl 

ime wo oe Oa©ra ose, verce 4 rt é ; . : ‘ . Cornet solo by Kryl 
sel teins eat Soin die canine Mile emai Se consider it a triumph to play an engagement with them a oe Verdi 
the “Swan and the Skylark” was par excellen That this is so is conclusively proven by the fact that Prelude. 

e . a anc e OKylark was par excelience. . . » 

Jul Walker nd E Gerdaer Goleman sles saan Innes has already announced as the feature of his summer Celeste Aida (Romanza) 

lan alike anc tva (si - -oleme aiso a ’ . ‘ ‘ ° innit Avis 
: “2 . concerts a series of special operatic festivals, in which Ritorna Vincitor (Aria) 
while C. Frederick Hess, our own handsome baritone, by : ‘ , é ‘ P p 5 Pur ti riveggo (Duet) 
a ; , : AGS eee he will give entire scenes from such grand operas as : Act II. ( Dh ain 
his manly, ringing singing started a pean of praise to | Ss ede Sam - i ms Finale, Act II. (Gran emble 
h lin and appealing performan “Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Aida,” and “Faust Ros- Aida Miss Effie Stewart 
Is pea and 3 a sriormance eel Ghee ” . <6 ” 
The dm did its work well and came in for its full “™* Stabat Mater” and Mendelssohn’s “Lobgesang Amneris Mme. Rosa Linde 
‘ . : iti 2 Ps sarron erthald 
. < (entire), and in the performance wil! include, in addition Rhadame Barron Berthal 
quota of approval E. R. W. , “ , A monasro Achille Alberti 
a to big choruses, such singers as Clementine De Vere, 
Frances Boyden, Effie Stewart, Helene Noldi, Rosa Linde i 
: . : in rah King Peck—George Ensworth. 
Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. Eleanore Broadfoot, Barron Berthald, Quesnel, Achille Sara g 4 

> . . » . 1 —— anle » f lia” « “Baie 

Evelyn Ashton Fletcher returned to town last week from Alberti, Fellows, Veron, and other artists of like standing Miss Peck sang her parts in “Gallia” and “Fai 
Toronto, where she had a class of twenty-nine teachers, a Del Puente, who died recently, was to have taken part in Ellen” at the Kaltenborn concert a week ago with such 
fine class who thoroughly enjoyed the course and ex these performances, but upon learning the fact, Innes im- spirit and intelligence that she received recalls. The same 
pressed their satisfaction in a very gratifying way mediately cabled an offer to Galassi, who is now in Milan, may be said of young Ensworth, whose slight frame and 

‘ . ; e : : - ene one ,] 

On July 2 Miss Fletcher will open a summer school for and it is more than likely that the glorious voice of this youth do not lead one to expect such tone volume 
teachers for the “Fletcher Music Method, Simplex and famous artist will once more be heard in America. This Both these young singers are pupils of Marie Seymous 
Kindergarten,” at Baker’s Island, off Manchester-by-the- novel departure of Innes’ will naturally be watched with Bissell. Apropos, a letter has been received at the office 
Sea. This will be an ideal place to spend the warm weather much interest by musicians generally, and, if successful f Tue Musicat Courter from a relative of Miss Bissell’s 
and after the school Miss Fletcher will stay on for a month it promises to open up an entirely new field to vocalists youngest pupil, who has studied with her exclusiv ely, in 

which the writer says * * * All of which shows that 


taken 
during which time she has instructed 
be 


of reputation and ability. 
It be said, 
doubts the subject, 


or six weeks. This will be the first holiday she has 


for over two years, may 
over 230 teachers and delivered more than 100 lectures, 


sides making a trip abroad that was entirely devoted to busi 


on 


however, 
as 
“Scenes from Grand Opera, 


that Innes himself has no Miss Bissell’s method is a wonderful one; we, too, are 
he is already announcing ardent admirers of Miss Bissell.” 
by Grand Opera Artists,” Friends of this lady will be interested to hear that she 


his fall tour has gone to East Gloucester for part of her summer vaca 


ness. That she deserves a vacation after all this work is as the piéce de résistance of 
quite evident, and Baker's Island is a splendid place to take Innes must receive the credit for discovering Atlantic tion; after that she will spend some time on a yacht; then 
City as a musical city, for, until he had the courage to go go to the Berkshires 


it in 
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EDYTH EVELYN EVANS, 


CONTRALTO. 
Address F. J. WESSELS, 1300 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO, 


MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. ; 
i RECITALS. {if VOCAL TEACHER. {ii} COACHING. 
Address HANNAH & HAIILIN, 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, MARY PECK | THOMSON, 


PIANO VIRTUOSO. ANO. 
107 ment 33 Street, CHICAGO. 


For Terms, Dates. &c., address 
HANNAH & HAMLIN, Managers, EARL R. DRAKE 
° ’ 
Violin Virtuoso. 


522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
Persona! address: 608 Fine Arts Building. 
Teacher. 
Studio: Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


ALLEN SPENCER, anes 


PIANIST. Mezzo Soprano. 


Concerts, Recitals 
: Concert and Recital. Pupils accepted. 
Atte DARSAS 6 Heme 2081 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
EDWARD MEEK, CAROMNCONCERT PIANIST. 


BARITONE edna cake, Bloomfeld-Zeisler. 
Pupils Agesest. nea Jo address 
68 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 714 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, 


BARITONE, acttiinn tan Veale 
516 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. Ballad Singing. 


MAUDE INGLE FRANCIS —suraro covorarona,_ 


®>——_—_———_508 Fine Arts Buliding, CHICAGO. 
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Pupil of 


For Terms 
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ust returned from 
ae where he 
very 


Successors to FRANK 8S. HANNAH 
Directors of Concerts and 


Hannah & Hamlin’ ors of Concert 


522 and 523 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 








CONCERT | 
— ORGANIST. HELEN PAGE SMITH, 
Accompanist. 
sca 6, Mase « and Kimball Hall or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 
Wabash Ave., 


Quincy Conservatory of Music. 


WALTER SPRY, Director. 


All branches of Instrumental and Vocal Art. 
of eminent teachers. 
Catalogue mailed free on application. 


Bighth end Nampshire Streets, QUINCY, ILL. 


acc. 9 


JOSEPH VILIM, 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
, Vilim Trio. Kimball Hall, Fifth Floor 
“8 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Send for prospectus | 
Musical 


Gottschalk Lyric School. ss vramatic 


VOCAL—L. G. GOTTSCHALK, Jerome Murphy, Mrs. A. Spanuth; PIANO—BIRDICE BLYBE, 
Fredrik Nelson, Mrs. C. Crane-Beaumont and others; PIANO AND ORGAN—Francis S. Moore 
VIOLIN SCHOOL—Ludwig von Fursch; DRAMATIC—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Millner; FLETCHER 
MUSIC METHOD—Carrie Crane-Beaumont. Summer Term. Catalogue sent on application 
L. G. Gottschalk, Director. KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 





Faculty 








Pupil of Rubinstein. ee 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 


BIRDICE BLYE, r= 


‘abash Ave., CHICAGO. 
ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contraito. Ensemble er Solo. 
CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor.) ORATORIO » CONCERT » RECITAL. 


Studie PINE ARTS SULDINe, Where Mre. BRYANT receives pupiic. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Joun J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. imball Buildiag, 243 Wabash Avcecc, toh 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSK. DRAMATIC ant. TBACHERS’ TRAINING a 
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Studio 727 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, 








607 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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Fissptes Bacau Wares B isos, Ress: | (Sr ksuse Wiasersuy Siew corte 
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Catalogue mailed free. 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 
EXPON 
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OPERA. 
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Address: SONG RECITAL. 
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On May 14 the Women’s Musical Club, of Burlington, 
la.. held its annual meeting and election of officers 
+ oF * 
Recently the Liebling Club, of Rockford, Ill, arranged 
a recital in honor of their patron, Emil Liebling, of Chi 


cago. 
ee om 
At an executive meeting of the Toronto (Canada) Sing 
ers’ Club it was unanimously agreed to continue work 
next season. A concert will be given in February 
* * * 
\ meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, Little Falls, 


N. Y., took place on the evening of May 29, when the pro 
gram consisted chiefly of modern light opera selections 
se ue 
At the home of Miss Talbert the Progressive Musical 
Club, of Washington, D. C., met on May 26, when a pro 
gram which included vocal, piano and violin selections, 


was heard 


se & @ 

The Beethoven Club, of Sioux City, Ia., held its last 
concert of the season on May 22, the event being in charge 
Prof. F. Brueschweiler, director of music at the Uni- 


versity of Dakota, Vermillion 
* 


* * 


Che Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Musical Club gave a recital on 
May 18 at the Mrs. Sheldon Reynolds, the 


selections including compositions by Schumann, Brahms 


residence of 


MacDowell. and Nevins. 


* ad * 
Under the direction of S. S. Scheidler, of Kalamazoo, 
nd assisted by Miss Hazel Kahler, violinist, the Euter 
peon Club, of Sturgis, Mich, gave a musicale in Union 


Hall, in the latter city, on Wednesday evening, June 13 


« + + 
The Mendelssohn Club, directed by George Morgan 
McKnight, and assisted by Arthur Beresford, basso; 
Charles Griffes, pianist, and Miss Lena Broughton, ac 


companist, gave an artistic concert at the Elmira (N. Y.) 
College on the evening of May 31 
* * * 


Upon assembling for the last time this season the Albion 
(Mich.) Musical Literary Club elected these officers: 
President, Mrs. Ora Woodworth; vice-president, Mrs 
F. N. Austin; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Noyes; pro 
gram committee, Misses Woodworth and Calkins and Mr 


Gale. The next meeting will take place in October 
. ¢ «4 
The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has elected these new officers: Mrs. George E. Ricker, 
president; Mrs. Hector Baxter and Mrs. S. S. Brown, 
vice-presidents; Miss Margaret Drew, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Harry W. Jones, corresponding secretary; 
Miss Anna Werner, treasurer; Mrs. Frank Crowell, au 
ditor; Mrs. T. D. Bell, librarian 
* * * 
At the Rockford (Ill.) Beethoven Club’s meeting, held 


on the afternoon of June 7 at the studio of L. C. Brown, 
musical numbers were contributed by the following mem 

Maud Hudler, Frances Gilchrist, Jessie Carroll, 
Loretta Nequette, Mabel Cole, Maud Harbaugh, Elva 
Horan, Inez Kimball, Marie Tolleson, Vera Mayfield, Vio 


bers: 


let Mutimer, Evelyn Reader and Bessie DePuy 


+ + * 
Next season’s officers of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Denver, Col., will include: President, Miss Isabel Hill 


vice-president, Mrs. T. P. Dunbar; recording secretary, 








Miss F. R. Clark; corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. E. 
Kinney; treasurer, Mrs. T. H. Cox; musical director, 
Miss H. L. Sims; auditor, Mrs. W. N. W. Blaney; libra 
rian, Miss Wanda Gottesleben. 


* * * 


The Lyric Club gave a concert in the Fifth Avenue 
Congregational Church, Pittsburg, on the evening of 
when the soloists were: Miss Katherine McAllis- 
ter and Miss Anna Vaughan, sopranos; T. B. Davies and 
\. C. Lamont, tenors, and J. R. Roberts, bass. The ac- 
companists included Mrs. Gordon Jones and Proj. Harry 


June 2, 


J. Jones 


* * * 


At a recent monthly meeting the Chaminade Club, of 
Danville, Va., presented this Carl von Weber program, 
arranged by Miss Dakota Guerrant: Sketch of Weber’s 
Life and Works, Mrs. Robertson; overture from “Eury- 
anthe,” Misses Toot and Hall; violin solo, Prayer and Air 
Miss Burmeister; vocal duet, “There 
Delinquent,” from ‘Freischitz,” Miss Nead and Mrs. 
Wyllie; piano solo, “Perpetuo Mobilo,” Miss Hessberg; 
duo, “Rondeau Brillante,” Misses Wemple and Pace; vo- 
Mermaid,” from “Oberon”; 
Dearest,” from “Abu Hassan,” Miss Nead; 
overture “Peter Schmoll,” Mrs. Davis Miss 
Guerrant; trio, overture from “Preciosa,” Miss Wemple, 
Mrs. Robertson and Mrs. Berkeley; duo, Bril- 
lante,” Misses Gray and Hessberg; vocal solo, “Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster,” irom “Oberon,” Mrs. Wyllie; 
duet, fantaisie from “Oberon,” Misses Toot and Marable; 
piano solo, Miss Wemple; vocal quartet, “The Bridal 
Wreath For Thee We Twine,” from ‘Freischiitz,” Mrs. 
Wyllie, Miss Nead, Mrs. Peatross, Miss Guerrant; con- 
certstiicke, Miss Burmeister, accompanied on second piano 


from “Freischutz,” 


cal solo, “Song of the 
“Oh, Thou 
from and 


“Polacca 


by Miss Gray. 





Is English a Musical Language ? 


The Corruption of Languages. 


Part LL 


[The first of a series under this heading by the eminent Paris voca 


teacher, Mme Florenza d’Arona.] 
HERE are many reasons why foreigners find difficulty 
in pronouncing the French language. First and fore- 
Only 
a few, in the upper ranks of life, ever study their mother 


most is their inability to speak their own correctly. 


tongue with regard to its purity and elegance from their 
earliest childhood up. 

In England the language is seasoned with dialects. In 
all the midland counties, and in London, the accent of 
different sections of that huge city is a trade mark of 
their locality, and can rarely, if ever, be effaced. The 
dialects of Ireland, Scotland and Wales are innumerable, 
and flavor the English Except 
with the “upper ten” and rare few, who have correct ex- 
amples set them in their homes, where tutors and gov- 
ernesses (selected with extreme care from among the 
gentry of reduced circumstances) are ever watchful of 
the manner and speech of their young charges, and see 
that they grow up preserving the language of their coun- 


language accordingly. 


try in all its musical beauty 

Gentlemen and ladies in Great Britain are always dis- 
tinguished by their speech. In fact, this is the case in 
all countries. No amount of dress or diamonds will cover 
up impure or defective speech, and no one knows this 
better than the clerks and waiters of hotels and restaurants 
throughout Europe. 

In France, Germany, Italy, &c., 
thin; =dous; in some cases almost completely separ 
ate languages. Every child is taught his mother tongue 
in the schools, and, as a general rule, will understand, and 
when obliged to will attempt to speak the language of his 
country; but in many instances it is almost unintelligible 
The gentry even, if obliged to deal much with their tenant- 
ry, by speaking the dialect so frequently, acquire an unmis 
takable accent, which is hardly ever completely overcome. 
In America we have no dialects, but we have what is just 
as bad, a slovenliness of pronunciation that is simply de- 


the “patois” are some- 


plorable. In all different sections of the United States 
we use a characteristic slang that, while giving an expres 
sive piquancy to the subject, should never issue from the 
lips of a refined man or woman. English is rich enough 
to supply the most weird and varied of expressions within 
legitimate lines, and misnomers have never yet been able 
take the place of genuine wit. 

\side from slang, the vowel sounds, as most Americans 


to 


pronounce them, are actual caricatures in their elasticity 
We rarely hear a pure vowel, and the consonants are pro 
nounced with the thick part of the tongue, while the lips 
are left in idleness to get stiff and unnatural. Many peo 
ple speak with the jaw jerking up and down with each 
word, like a nut cracker, and even swing it sideways like 
a horse; others—notably in Chicago—open their mouths 
with word, that one almost the 
uvula, if not quite. Such horrible mannerisms are as bad 

and worse, even, for our intellectual people—as the dia 
lects, and become in time habits, which, when it comes 


wide each can see 


sO 


to study singing, become almost impossible to eradicate 
In all great cities you find people from all parts of their 
country as well as foreigners. 

Nowhere can you find such a difference of pronuncia 
tion and inflection as in a great city. To pure 
English, a pure German, a pure Italian, a pure French, is 
A foreigner studies French; he brings 


hear a 


almost impossible. 
the notable linguistic defects of his own language as a 
barrier to the new one; a compatriot hearing his fluency 
credits him with speaking like a native; but the French 
man, who may speak his native tongue with almost a 
strong a corruption, secretly wonders at the difficulty the 
foreigner labors under, while giving him every flattery to 
his face 

Here in Paris they all speak French, it is true, but how? 
Our domestics, our coachmen, our tradespeople, &c., each 
have the accent of their town, locality or even environ- 
Our landladies are from Brittany, Alsace-Lorraine, 


ment. 
Luxembourg, &c. These people essay to teach French 
to the foreigner, and know no more about the 


cause ef his difficulties than the numerous singing teachers 
To learn to 
They cannot 


do of the cause of a tone’s misplacement 
speak correctly, one must hear differences 
commence this study too soon, either for languages or for 
singing. Distinguish differences, locate their cause, and 
memorize the correct One French teacher, like 
some singing teachers, will tell you the sound is produced in 
a certain place, while he himself, in illustration, is producing 
it in an entirely different way and place. Those 
correctly studied the vowel sounds for singing can readily 
can 


sounds 


who have 


discern this, and with a little time and application 
locate the sound better and quicker than the plodder after 
rules. 

The thing is to hear these differences, but as we would 
not study English from an Irish girl, or anyone but the 
be to know 
from what teachers came. In 
nothing is one so susceptible as bad habits in speech 
Speak a language ever so correctly and furely, corrupt 
issociation will ruin it for you, and especially is this so in 


most refined and select, so must we careful 


whence and our foreign 


an acquired language, when the ear has become so sensiti 
tive to the least modification of sound or inflection, that it 
will guide the tongue, if wrong, to repeat what you least 
As these articles are to be written especially for 
those American readers of THE Musitcat Courter whe 
are students of singing, and want all the help they can get, 
my next article will be upon the most prominent faults of 
English pronunciation, and why it impedes the reasonable 


desire 


mastery of other languages, and makes the study of sing 
ing a matter of years, instead of a few months 
FLORENZA D’ARONA 
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Harry J. 
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MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 
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1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 
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ADDRESS :—<» 
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REHEARSAL of the boys and girls of the 
grammar schools of Brooklyn, who are to tak« 
COS part at the coming Saengerfest, was neld last 

Wednesday afternoon at the Thirteenth 
Regiment Armory Albert S. Caswell, the director of 
music of the Brooklyn public schools, conducted the re 
hearsal, and from the results the choir of school children 
promises to be an interesting feature of the Saengerfest 
Che children’s choir, including about 5,000 voices, will 
sing on July the fourth day of the fest. Other re 
hearsals will be held this week 
* * * 

Mme. Alma Webster Powell, the coloratura soprano 
sang at a musicale given last week by Mrs. Charles E 
Chinnock, of 157 Sixth avenu 

> * » 

rhe Baptist Temple choir gave a musicale and dinner 
ecently at the Brighton Beach Hotel, at which the menu 
or the feast was humorously elaborated with musical 
terms. Toasts were responded to by the Rev. Cortland 
Myers and William L. Perkins. Dr. Edward Morris 
Bowman, the musical director of the choir, delivered an 
ippropriate address. Carmon R. Hetfield, the president 


ot the Temple choir, presided.. Frank Evans, of the third 


division topical written for the occasion by 


John E. ¢ 


sang a 
Irchard 


song, 


The printed menu, which was respon 








ible tor much mirth, read as follows: 
Ir ation 7 Dr. W. I. Southerto: 
M « The n « golden harps heaven 
Int Adag 1 t 
I e ne na ams 
Due Miss Davis and Mrs. Lashe 
1 « The s expression, the heart’s solace, the mind's 
lelight 
Allegro non tropp 
( ne Julienne. Clam chowder 
pran I y and But to You Coverley 
Mrs. Jennie Giles Watson 
Mu Drilled wind 
scherzo giocos 
Broiled bluefish, maitre d'hotel 
Cucumber Potatoes 
Quartet, The Monk Phe Irving Male Quarte 
Music The only gift thought worthy ef God of being equa 
divided between angels and man 
Allegro con gust 
Roast tenderloin of beef 
Mashed potatoes. New peas 
Sextet, Mary's Little Lamb (with variations) 
Mrs. Phelps, Mrs. O'Ne Miss Quick, Mr. Weaver, Mr 
Toombs and Mr. Estey 
Variations by Mr. Orchard 
If music be the food of love—feed on.—Shakespeare 
Larghetto, dolce con expressione 
Neapolitan ice cream. Assorted cakes 
Would’st thou know if a people be well governed, if its laws b« 
good or bad? Examine the music it practices.—Coniucius 
Finale, con spirit 
Crackers. Cheese. Coffee. 
Toast, The Temple Choir 
Major dominant vs. minor sub-domiuant 
Response by the Rev. Cortland Myers, D. D 
Part song, Sweet and Low io Bb by 
The Temple Choir 
foast, The Temple Choir 
Response by William L. Perkins 
* * * 
Lewis H. Moore, the organist and choirmaster of the 
Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church, was honored 


The 
Epworth League connected with the church, 
composed of Miss Jennie 


arranged by the 
was held in 


with a reception last week affair, 


the lecture room. A quartet, 





in the chapel of the First 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


contralto; Alber 
contribute« 


Miss 

W. A 
an excellent musical program 
gave 


addresses by 


Fay Randall, 
Thompson 


Corea, soprano; 


Pardo, tenor, and basso 


musical selections 


the 


also 


of the church 


music there were 


and Epworth League 


California Notes. 


RS. MARGUERITE WILBOURN, con 





tralto, has successiully organized a chil 
dren’s choral society in Alameda. Mrs 
Wilbourn is intensely interested devel 
oping and caring for the voices of youthful singers, and 
her efforts are meeting with gratifying results 
* * - 

A former San Francisco vocal instructor, Miss Mari 
Vithrow, has met with much encouragement in London 
* * * 

Samuel Adelstin, of San Francisco, recently gave a musi 


ale in which the Misses Foard and Magnin, of Alameda 

took part 
oF * 

Miss Ada H. Ramsdell, of Alameda, will shortly visit 
New York city, where her fine soprano voice will be fur 
ther developed 

+ * . 

On the evening of June 10 the organ at the Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church, Alameda, was dedicated, Mr. Roecker 
rganist of the church, presiding at the instrument 

*“* * 

Vocal pupils of Mrs. Carroll Nicholson gave concert 
n the Oakland Unitarian church on the evening of June 5 

> > > 

On June 7 a concert was given by the choir of the Oak 
and First Presbyterian church, the soloists being Miss De 
Fremery, organist; Mrs. Dickiman, contralto, and Mrs 
Dexter, soprano 

» . - 

It stated that, owing to the way which the South 
\frican war has affected artistic matters in England 
Francis Stuart, the vocal instructor, will dispense with his 
usual summer visit to London, and will remain in San 
Francisco throughout June and July 

> > ” 

Pupils’ recitals are at present prevailing in San Fran 

cisco, Oakland and Alameda 
* * ” 

The fiith of a series of recitals given at Y. M. C. A 
Hall, Oakland, by violin pupils of Alexander Stewart 
took place on Tuesday, June 12 

> > * 

The following paragraph appears in the Oakland En 
quirer 

The Oakland friends of Miss Dorothy Goodsell hear with 
gratification of the success she is attaining in San Fran 
cisco and in the interior. At the Loring Club concert 
Thursday evening she sang with marked success, being 
honored with several recalls after her solo numbers, “With 
Newer Springs My Mandolin,” Gounod; “The Lotos 
Flower,” Schumann, and Henschel’s “Spring.” Friday 


assisted talented 


evening of last week Miss Goodsell, a 
pupil of hers, Miss Ruby Hart, in a concert at Chico, and 
the following evening she was one of the soloists at a 
Kidder concert at Sacramento 
ie 
The San Francisco Arion Club of Male Singers gave a 


concert in Santa Cruz on the evening of June 9 


| 


Piano pupils of Miss Esta Marvin were recently heard 


Presbyterian Churc h, Oakland 
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Address HANNAH &© HAMLIN, 
522 and 523 Pine Arts Building, CHIC 
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MAX BENDIX VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


(Indorsed by Ysaye, Sauret, Thomson and Halir.) 
Address 801 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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The members of the choir USLC “72 


Besides the 
officers of the church 














JUNE 1g00 

D, pianist, has secured a 

Kar Hall, Montreal 

ison accept piano pupils 

is recent New York 

Orchestra Mr. Renaud’s 

g the coming year he 

\ reque y hear t rt and recitals 
| 
+ > * 

Mere | H. McPI ; Canadian pianist who is 
eting w foronto’s musical circles. The 

wing ar¢ ew t press otices 

Mr McPher é ele epresenting at an 

sted r at ff \ le 
i The M 
Ther 4) r r well-knowr 
( nl 1 A ¢ Mr { 1 ghly 1 
Her jf r eautif finished and 
t t g H 8 The 
ate 2 
Mr Mcl hem tha 
c = c yed a mar 
powe a r dificult numbers 
grea eng i rrectness Phe 
, 

Mr cPhe I I ea triumph of ti 
ning M € Herald 

Mr McP! r " age the Lisz 

kK sodie N ti j we Han 

n Times 

In the Tor ) June 16 appears an 
eresting interview w Evely Ashton Fletcher writ- 

en by Katherine Hale 
* * * 

Miss E. Mi I [ Miss Louise M« 

re wl wl n Ottawa as com 
petent exp t the | é usic method, held the 
osing ext é their school in St. John’s Hall, in 

e Canadian capital, « he é on of May 30 

> o . 

Miss Maude Ril pianist, recently gave an artistic re 
| in Toro Durit g | stay in that city Miss Rihil 
the guest of Miss Ada E. S. Hart 

* > > 
The number of students wl taking June examin 
tions at the Toronto Conse tory of Music is very large 
Names of successful cat n the leading departments 
will shortly be pu ‘ hese columns 


Von Kienner Pupil Secures Position. 


Miss Ada Lohman, a pupil of Mme. Evans von Klenner, 

is secure a position as sok t in the choir of the Dutch 
Reformed church at Jamaica, L. I 

RGANIST and choirmaster desires engagement 

(mixed or quartet choir) First-class performer 

ind thoroughly experienced church musician. Address 

William Reed, Toronto ¢ nservatory Music, Toronto 


Canada 


MONTEFIORE 


Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


70th St. and Broadway, New York. 


ERNST STOFFREGEN, 


"Cellist and Organist, 
recommended by Professors Dr. Joachim, Hausmann, Wirth 
Radecke, etc., after having finished his studies at the Berlin Roya! 
High School, will arrive in New York end of August, and is looking 
for an engagement. Principal objects: ‘cello (solo, chamber music 
and teaching) and organ. Secondary objects pense and theory 
Possesses also experience in chora] conducting and accompaniments 
Address KOENIGL. HOCHSCHULE FUR MUSIK, Berlin, W. 
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Sr. Louts, June 16, 1900. 


S. BRANK, the regular correspondent for 
Tux Musica Courier, is, at the present 
time, as a member of the “posse comitatus, ’ 
bravely defending the city against the law- 
lessness of the street railway strikers. Loaded down with 
a heavy double barreled shotgun, warranted to go off six 
times without reloading, and as versatile as a street 
sweeper, Mr. Brank parades up and down the sunny side 
of the street, mopping perspiration from his classic brow, 
meditating over the strange weakness both of the law and 
the divine art to control and harmonize human passions, 
and produce the blissful social condition that would re- 
store him to his office and his correspondence. 

The fifth annual convention of the Missouri State Music 
Teachers’ Association was held at Columbia, June 12 to 
15, inclusive, and proved to be the largest meeting in the 
history of the organization, every county in the State be- 
ing represented in the attendance, and !arge delegations 
going from St. Louis and Kansas City. The program con- 
tained eight essays and lecture recitals, six ordinary re 
citals, and three evening concerts. Quite a feature was 
made of the music by St. Louis composers, Messrs. Kroe- 
ger, Pommer, Moll, Henneman, Ernst and Humphreys be 
ing represented. The most ambitious work was a song 
cycle, for soprano, alto, tenor and bass, with piano ac- 
companiment, entitled “Cupid in Arcadia,’ by W. H 
and sung by Mrs. Cooper, Miss Cornet, Mr 
and the composer, Mr. Moll playing the ac- 
Successful vocal numbers were sung at the 





Pommer, 
Henneman, 
companiment. 
various performances by Agnes Petring, who contributed 
the aria from “Jean d’Arc,” by Tschaikowsky; Mrs. A 
Deane Cooper, with a group of songs by St. Louis com 
posers; W. A. Graeper; Bertha W. Fitch, sang 
3emberg’s “Nymphs and Fauns,” with brilliant technic; 
Homer Moore, who sung ‘The Gondoliers,” by Meyer 
Helmund, and was the only performer during the entire 
session who was literally obliged to respond to the encore 
in spite of prohibitive rules and announcements; Bert 
McKinnie, whose aria from the “Queen of Sheba,” was 
especially Mrs. Ada A. Black, Miss Rosalie 
Wirthlin, d’Albert, and Mme. W. Runge- 
Jancke, 

The only organ recital of the convention was given by 
E. V. McIntyre, of St. Louis, who played a characteristic 
program of organ music, and the “Tannhauser” Overture. 
\ successful piano recital was given by George Buddeus, 
who demonstrated rather remarkable t tech- 


who 


successful; 


Mrs. Lucille 


of ‘St F ouis, 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Synthetic Piano School, 
332 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 








GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 


=> —_¥———_ SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, ndon. 


Studio: 40 West 25th St., New York. 











nic and considerable musicianship. Lecture recitals were 
given by Horace P. Dibble, of St 
was “Good Voice and Good Singers,” 
ing performed by the lecturer, and consisting of songs by 
Neidlinger and Schubert; also Homer Moore, who spoke 
concerning the vocal side of Wagner's music, the vocal 
selections being taken from “Lohengrin,” “Die Walkiire,” 
“Siegfried,” and “Die Meistersinger.” E. R. Kroeger 
played the accompaniments for Mr. Moore, and also the 

Music” from “Die Walkiire,” and an arrangement 
“Das Rheingold,” entitled “Walhalla.” 

‘Violin solos were contributed by Miss Lulu Kunkel, of 
St. Louis, who performed the second and last movements 
of the Third Concerto, by Saint-Saens, and scored one of 
the chief successes of the session. Chas. Kaub, with 
Ottmar Moll, gave Grieg’s Third Sonata, for violin and 
piano; Victor Lichtenstein gave a violin recital, Miss 
Agnes Grey played brilliantly at the last concert. 
contributed by E. R. Kroeger, Mrs 
gave one of the most en- 


Louis, whose subject 
the illustration be- 


“Fire 
from 


and 


Piano numbers were 
Nellie Allen Hessenbruch, 
thusiastically received performances of the entire session; 
Miss Elenor Stark, Miss Mamie Nash, and Miss Orrie 
Coons. 


who 


Financially, the meeting was a success, and it is reported 
that the treasury now holds a comfortable surplus 
Much of this success is justly due to the efforts of H. E. 
Rice, secretary, who indefatigable in work 
ing up interest throughout the State in the association 
The principal for the coming year are W. H 
Pommer, president; H. E. Rice, secretary; Dr. Picquard, 
chairman of the executive committee: Mrs 
Carrie F. Voorhees, of Kansas City, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and E. R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, chair- 
man of the composition committee. 

The next meeting will be held at Columbia 
clusion was reached after a heated discussion in which the 
representatives of four cities took part. The meetings 
were held in the chapel of the Missouri State University, 
which is located at Columbia. This is one of the leading 
institutions in the West, and last year enrolled over 1,200 
Besides the regular literary and classical courses 
there are schools of law, manual training, music and the 
various sciences, agriculture, &c. The buildings are large, 
commodious and generally architecturally interesting. They 
surround three sides of a large campus, in the centre of 
which stand six tall limestone pillars, which are all that re- 
main of a former college building, which was burned about 
After the entire ‘structure had been de- 


has been 


officers 


of Ce ylumbia, 


This con 


students. 


seven years ago. 





Address : 





which extended across 
They proved to be so 


voured by the flames these piilars, 
the broad piazza, remained standing 
picturesque that they have been left in their original posi- 
tion, watching, like the obelisks of Egypt, the progress of 


the years. 


JUNE 23, 1900. 

The preliminary announcement of the concerts to be 
given by the Choral Symphony Society during the season 
of 1900-1 are in the hands of the public. The concerts are 
to be given at the Odéon, as was the case during last sea 
son, which is the only course to be pursued, inasmuch as 
there is no concert hall in the city to be compared with that 
The that 


has 


splendid auditorium. announcement informs us 
the office of the 


location and is now situated in the Odéon, 


society been removed from the oid 
occupying Suite 
T of that building. 

During the coming season it is planned to have three 
concerts, three oratorio 
concerts and two The 
posed of fifty-five musicians and the chorus of the organ 
ization consists of It ts sincerely hoped that 


the great success of the society during the season past, both 


symphony concerts, lwo popular 


artist concerts. orchestra is com 


200 voices. 


artistically and financially, will warrant the enlargement ot 
both orchestra and chorus. There is no reason why this 
cannot be done. Good material can be found on every 


hand. 
The program for the coming season as set forth in th 

announcement cards is as follows: 

November 29, Popular choral, Coleridge Taylor, 

“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast.” 

Artist concert, with 


‘Messiah.’ 


1900 
December 13 vocalists as soloists 


December 17—Choral, 


January 10, 1901—Symphony, Tschaikowsky, “ Pathetique,” 
violinist 

January 24—Artist, pianist 
February 7—Choral, “Creation.” 
February 21—Symphony, Schumann, D minor, violinist 
March 7—Popular orchestral, vocalist 
March 21—Symphony, Schubert, “Unfinished 

April 4—Choral, ‘“‘Redemption 

With such a program as the above there is abundant 
reason for prophesying another successful season for. the 
society. It may not be as successful as last season, but 
that was the best the society has had since the founda 
tion of it, and it is not to be expected that another season 


as great will follow immediately. There is variety enough 


on the program to satisfy the taste of everyone. It there 


the duty, of 


the 


fore becomes the pleasure, yes, almost every 


person who has within him a spark of love for good 


and beautiful in art to make it his business to attend th 
concerts of the Choral Symphony Society and help on 
his own education as well as the education of the people 
of this city. Ten dollars is little enough to pay to hears 
all the concerts in the above program, and this, too, from 
a seat in the parquet. 

The rehearsals of the chorus from now on will be held 
on the first floor of the beautiful hall of the Mason 
Temple and Odéon Building on Gran@ and Finney ave 
nues, and no effort will be spared by the chorus com 
mittee during the summer months to so organize the 


that rehearsals shall commencs 


Oct 


work for the 
promptly the first week in 


coming year 


»ber with an augumented 


chorus of efficient and cultured voices 

The Choral Symphony has nothing to took forward to 
The the past 
society can do and has done 
agement; the the coming 
good. The splendid work done by 
chorus must be and thus 


but great success record of season shows 
what the under skillful man 


season must be as 
the 
the 


and 


record of 
orchestra and 
continued, advancement oj 
efficiently en 


nz 3. 3B 


music in St. Louis will be constantly 


couraged. 





JOSEPHINE S.W—, 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





GEORGE Hl. C. ENSWORTH, 


Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 


Suite 819-20 Townsend Bldg , Broadway and 25th St., New York. a 





BARITONE. 








Boston Music Notes. 


BOSTON, June 23, 1900 


Frank E. Morse is just closing his season of teaching 
in this city, and making preparations for the work in Bay 
View, Mich., where he is director of the Summer Uni 
versity Conservatory of Musi Ihe past season has been 
the busiest that Mr. Morse has ever had, and the amount 

work done by his pupils shows how thoroughly the 
work has been done 

Mr. Morse has a chorus oj vanced pupils numbering 
thirty voices, which during the winter has given Gaul’s 
Holy City” four times and “Fair Ellen” three times, the 


latter having been performed at the recent pupils’ recital 


at Steinert Hall, once at Association Hall and also at the 
Perkins Institute. This chorus was organized to give the 
pupils experience in reading at sight, and also in singing 
before the public The soloists in The Holy City and 
Fair Ellen’ have always been pupils of Mr. Morse, but 


ones at the different recitals 


not always the same 
Many of Mr. Morse’s pupils are occupying important 
church positions, among them Malcolm Brown, tenor, 


and C. H. Buker, bass, soloists in the quartet choir of the 
Bap ist Church, Mediord; 
year in the Unitarian 
Wells, soprano, director of Bethel 
ton; Miss May Naramore, alto, 
Victoria Johnson, alto, 


Haverhill; Iona Southwell, 


sec¢ nd 
ham; Miss Ada L 
Church, East Bos 


Brockton; 


George Backus, tenor, 
Church at Walt 
M. E 
second year at 
second year at Universalist Church, 


alto soloist, St. John’s Church, 





Brookline; A. C. Saunders, tenor and director of music, 
Congregational Church, Southboro; E. Ray, tenor, and 
Eugene Dunckley, baritone, Unitarian Church, Nashua 
N. H.; Adelaide Wishman, director of music at Baptist 
Church, Revere; Christie S. Yetter, soprano, Unitz 
Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea; Pauline Woltman, 





alto part in “The Messiah” at the 


Au 


mer pupil, will sing the 


\ 1cW 
May Sleeper Ruggles, 


Bay Assembly in 


st been engaged as solo 


nas ju 


ist at the Berkeley Street Church, was, Mr. Morse says, 
one of the best pupils he ever had at Wellesley 

Already there are a large number of pupils booked for 
next season, so there is every prospect that Mr. Morse will 
be as busy as he was this year. 

” * oF 

Mme. Gertrude Franklin goes to Sudbury, Vt., June 29, 
for her summer outing. One of her pupils, Miss Hoitt, has 
just made another distinct success at Salem, where she 
sung last week. The Salem News says: 

Great pleasure was given b singing of Miss Hoitt. Her f 

er wa My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice from “S 1 

De ” whicl ng wit a richne of and beauty of ex 
pression th le its rendit a trea No less chart gw 
nging of the re mber, **( at We Too Were Maying a 

e numbers contributed later ir c ve g, MacDowell’s I 
eaming Eye and Hawley’s “A Rose Fable 

Miss Helen B. Wright sang at a reception at St. Mary’s 


The 


trustees and friends 


Concord, N. H., this week. was 


gradu: ates to the 


School, reception 


given by the and the 





program was quite informal. During the evening Miss 

Wright sang to her own accompaniment. 

Should He Upbraid 

Lass With the Delicate Air y 

Fairy Lullaby Mrs. Beac 

Irish Love Song Miss Lang 

Die Stille Rose Herbert 

Mignon D’ Harde 
Among the guests were Governor Rollins and Bishop 

Niles, both of whom are much interested in the school 


Homer Norris will teach one day of each week during 


the summer at his studio in the Pierce Building, Copley 
square. 
Mr. and Mrs. 


for their summer home 


Hubbard leave Tuesday next 
New Hampshire 
New York next week for Eng 


where he 


Arthur J 
in 


on 


Paul Savage sails from 


land, en route to Italy, will join the s summer class 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Signor Vannini at Luzerne. Mr. Savage will remain 


under the tuition of Signor Vannini until ready for operatic 


ol 


appearances 
At the of Armand Lecomte a number of crit 


ics, friends and acquaintances attended at Steinert Hall on 


invitation 


lhursday morning, to listen to Signor Beduschi, an Italian 
tenor, who gave a delightful program, assisted by Mr. Le 
Beduschi’s noble voice was heard to great 


from “L 


»ignor 
the 


comte 
\fricaine” and a 
Mr. Le 
the other 
sang the 


advantage in grand aria 


ot two duets with 
Verdi's del Destino, 

Pecheurs de Perles."’ Mr. Lecomte 
“Roi de Lahore”’ in 
this city the 
> his ease of manner and dramatic power 
Beduschi’s of great 
Letters from friends 


in 


as 


Forza 


solos, as W ell 


number 


comte, one trom 
from Bizet’s * 
fine style 


beautiful 


grand aria from Massenet’s 
He 


quality of his voice 


has been heard often in and 


remarked Signor voice 1s 


with a very high register. 


upon 
power, 


Italy had already told his successes there, where he is 
regarded as the best tenor on the Italian stage. His suc 
cess in Massenet’s “Werther” has been such that he is con 
dered to be the best Italian interpreter of that role, and 
Massenet thanked him in an autograph letter for the su 
ess of the opera. He will spend the summer in this coun 
try with Mr. Lecomte, making a concert tour of the fash 
ionable watering places. The solo and ensemble work of 


these gentlemen is of an exceptional character that brings 


success without question 
Aronson has arranged with C. A. Ellis for a 
concerts of the Imperial Court Orchestra 
under the conductorship of Eduard Strauss, 
New Music Hall in At the 
Strauss’ waltz, to Amer 
be rough 
courtesy of the 
Music Hall 

The event of last 
Parish 


assisted by 


Rudolph 


series of from 


Vienna, to be 
November next. first 
entitled “Welcome 
rmed for the first time Th 


Mr. Ar visited 


given in 


concert new 
the 


New 


ica,” will peric 


Mr. Comee ynson 
week Woods Hole was a recital 
House by the pupils of George -M 
Miss Katherine M. Ricker, contralto 
ional Church of this city 

of 
Music was 
Cal 
of 


at 
given in the 
Moreley, 
tl Congrega 
The concluding piano 
New E 
Grace E. Phillips 


Miss Hele 


entral 
the 
M 


recital the school 


of 


year at 


given 


gland Conservatory by 


of L 


n Gould was the 





Angeles, 


guest honor at the recep 


tion and musicale given in the rooms of the Cambridge 
Y. M. C. A. on Monday. Among the musicians present were 
J. C. Bartle Mrs. Louise Bruce Brooks, H. G. Tucker 
and Mrs. Rudolf Clasen 

Miss Gertrude Edmands, who went abroad a few weeks 
ago, sang at a concert given by Miss Olive Mead, vio 
linist, at the Salle Erard, in London. 

Frederick R. Comee, assistant manager of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, with Mrs. Comee, will sail from New 


York on Saturday for London, Paris and Switzerland 
rhey will return in September in season for Mr. Comex 
to be present at the sale of symphony tickets, which will 


take place in the new hall 


At the recent commencement exercises of the New 
England Conservatory of Music scholarships were 
awarded as follows: Piano: Mary A. Wood, Hillsboro, 
lex.; John Hurley, Waltham, Mass.; Pearl Sherwood, 
Ruston, La.; Rosalie Jourdé, Houston, Tex.; Spicie 
South, Jett, Ky.; Lillie Mork, Owatona, Minn. Violin 
Daniel Ladd, New Hampton, N. H Russell Loring, 
3oston; Marie Zelezny, Boston; Blanche Crafts, Boston 
Edson Murphy, Potsdam, N. Y. Voice: May Scar 
borough, Gainsville, Tex. The medal for piano sight play 
ing, presented each year by Director G. W. Chadwick, was 
awarded to Miss Lz Hartley, of Petersburg, Va 

The managers of toe Worcester County Musical Asso 


ciation have decided to change the popular miscellaneous 


concert, which is regularly held on Thursday evening 
and which, in a way, marks the climax of the festival, to 
Friday evening, making the arrangement of concerts as 
fe llows— for the festival _of 1900 Tuesday e Sulli 


vening, 











Chautauqua Summer School of Sunte, 





CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y., July 7 to August 17, 1900. 
FACULTY. 
wih. H. —+ ~ ?oe Piano. I, V. FLAGLER, Onaax. | 
Chicag Auburn, N. Y. 
FERDINAND DEWEY. Praxo. J. HARRY WHEELER, Voice. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 
Mrs. E. T. TOBEY, PraKo. L. 8. LEASON, Vice-Dean. 
Memphis, Tenn Philadelphia, Pa. Harmovry. 
SOL. MAR OSSON, VIOLIN. CHAS. E. ROGERS, BaxpD 
Cleveland, Ohio. Goshen, Ind. INSTRUMENTS. 


Mrs ANNA Beg * ces cape Harp, Mandolin, Guitar and Banjo. 


= aa Ie k PaLMER, New York Cit y, Methods, Theorist and Conductor. 


Tuition, ote .00, which pays for ali Classes, Lectures, Recitals, Concerta, etc. 
vate Extra. or descriptive catalogue, address 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, General Offices, CLEVELAND, OH10. 
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Wednesday evening, 
by Miss Ander 
Thursday 





rhe 


German Requiem,” 


Legend;’ 
and solos 


van s Golden 
Brahms 
Madame Schumann-Heink and Campanari 
Beati 
and Friday evening, 

Hobbs will give h 
of his 


son, 


evel “Les tudes,” by César Franck, with seven 


ing, 
olo parts, 
W 


at which 


the miscellaneous concert 


June 
ni 


Bruce is first pupils’ recital 


28, twenty pupils will demonsiracc 


method of tone production, together with the breathing 


solieggio and songs. His summer term in voice and sight 


singing commences July 2. Every Monday and Thursday 
he can be found at his studio, in Steinert Building 
Louisville, Ky., Music Festival. 
HE Louisville May Music Festival Association, at 
recent meeting held at the Galt House, decided to 
give another festival next year and to set about raising 
guarantee fund of $15,000 at once. Letters had been sent 


n by many Louisville merchants, who said that the festiva 
ad done great things for the city and gladly pail a « 
of 15 per cent. of the amount they subscribed to the guar 
antee fund of 1900. Twelve directors were elected for the 

coming year, as follows: Osborne M 


cConathy, A. R 
Lewis, J. | J 
Keisker, R 
W 


pre sidents 


John ( Starks, 
fman, F. W 


Strater and J 


Looper, F. N. Hartwell, 
W. Brown, 


R. W 


W 


Seilstein 


Knott 
T he 


and a sec 


Henry Kau 


Donigan, Henry 
will elect a president, two vice 


meeting. It is likely that 
Andrew 


t disp] 


and treasurer at its next 


} 


B. Belknap will be Broad 


elected and that 
opport 
and 


re 


dus will again be given the unity his fine 


executive ability as secretary treasurer 


Homer A. Norris. 


new lecture to tak« 


Mr. Norris is 


1e place Ol his 


busy at work o1 


tl Evolution which 
he 


ng 
dealt 


has given in so many places oughout New | 


land. In the the Art of Music” he 


briefly with trina to 





Richard Strauss, sho composer cor 


ynditions 


ological c¢ 
illustrated by 


resp ynded to an expre ssed the 


of his 


nstrumental selections That 


psycl 


ach epoch was ocal and 


period. Ez 


was his first attempt at lec 
re writing, and he believes he can now do something 


more individual and better 


I he 


yroadly 


lecture upon hich he is now at work will dea 


art music in the abstract and combat 


o-Sax 


with the 
should teach a 


ular Angl yn sentiment that < 


believes that the hi est art Nas n¢ ther 


pur 


pose than to express itsel with no parti-pris, no mission 


the h ghest art exists 
ing 


A Brounoff Pupil. 


using young tenor! I 


as d the rose the lily—for 


or 


, 7 tenlf ”? 
Sake OI Dé itsell 


1 
SOl€ 


R irdson, recently 
yaper as follows Your criticism with regard 


Brounoff’ 


this I 


progress since I am under Professor 
and proper, as I feel mysel 


with him | 


both very timely 
] 


improved greatly since studying 


before been so much encouraged as | am a 


nt, and hope that by earnest endeavor and hard 


progress so well that both my teacher 


ll be satisfied 


kindness, I am 


with me Thanking you once more fof 


your 


Warren Davenport. 


Warren Davenport will remain in 


devote a number of hours each 


ng his 


ummer months and day 


Tremont street, in teachi method 
e building 


engaged 


it his studio, 149A 


hus furnishing teachers 
ing the 


dur 


themselves of his 


if tone placing and voi 


who ssionally 
the opportunity of 
instruction. Mr 


London and P 


ind vocalists are profe 
availing 
t ha 


to those cities 


ictive season 


nvaluable Davenpor s had urgent call 


from both aris to come and 


te ach his system 
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CHICAGO OFFICt THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
224 Wabash Avenue, June 23, 1900. 5 
ELL might the week just ended, at 
least so far as Chicago is concerned, 
be named Commencement Week. 
The two big musical institutions of 
the city, the Chicago Musical College 
and the American Conservatory of Music, each offered 
programs of exceptional excellence, and crowded audi- 
ences filled respectively the Auditofium and the Central 
Music Hall 
Phat a ticket for the Auditorium, large as is that hall’s 
capacity, was unobtainable for two days preceding the 
Chicago Musical College’s commencement exercises 
speaks in plain terms in what public estimation is held 
that great institution which was founded and fostered by 
Dr. Ziegield so many years ago. Little then, able and 
imbitious as were the doctor’s designs and aspirations, 
could he imagine the possibilities of the future which his 
ndustry and labor, his earnestness and thoroughness have 
now achieved 
That much has been due to the professors who have 
assisted him in bringing the college to its present proud 
position is undoubtedly true, but that is only an additional 
testimony to the business perspicacity and foresight of 
the man who knew but one standard of ability—that which 
was best and foremost fo him expense and distance 
were unworthy of consideration where the good interest 
of his college was concerned, and Europe, as well as the 
United States, has contributed and continues to contribute 
its greatest teachers to the needs of Chicago’s great 
nusical institution, the Musical College. 
Most enthusiastic was the audience on Tuesday even 
Those 
taking part in the program were Mrs. Lillian Bernard 
Misses Leah McKenzie, Nettie Helen Mc- 
Gougall, Ebba L. Hjertstedt, Lorraine Jessie Decker, and 
Frederick W Itte Walter Bernhard 
Nierman, and from each the work done was such as to 


ing last. And well merited was the applause won 


Parsal, the 
Schulz and 


reflect the greatest credit upon the college. As is usual 
each year, the floral offerings were both numerous and 
beautiful. The medals, degrees and diplomas to those 
graduating were awarded by the Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas. 


* * * 


Equally successful was the commencement concert of the 
\merican Conservatory, on the same evening, and Central 
Music Hall was crowded to the doors by a splendid audi- 
ence, every seat having been reserved for several days 
previous. The program was a decidedly ambitious one, 
but was carried through in a manner that delighted the 
audience, and reflected the highest honor on the conserva- 
tory and its pupils. Such numbers as the Grieg, Mac- 
Dowell and Rubinstein piano concertos, the Mendelssohn 


violin concerto.and Vieuxtemps’ Polonaise, the “Pagliacci” 


~ New YorK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
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Prologue, and closing scene from “Un Ballo,” were per- 
formed with perfect assurance and splendid technical 
briliancy, forming a progran not often heard among pu- 
pils’ concerts. 

The concert was followed by an address and the award- 
ing of the diplomas, certificates and prize medals to the 
largest graduating class in the American Conservatory’s 
history. 

The five weeks’ Normal Session of the American Con 
servatory began Monday, June 25. Lectures on various 
musical subjects will be given by Messrs. John J. Hatt- 
taedt, Karleton Hackett, Mrs. Gertrude Murdough. 
Miss Lila Howell, and Victor Garwood. There will also 
be a series of musical recitals; the first, a piano recital, by 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Wednesday, June 27; and the second, 
a piano recital, by Allen Spencer, July 3 

. 2 2 


From Atlanta, Ga., I hear of new triumphs of Minnie 
Vesey, who spent sufficient time here last season to almost 
identify herself with Chicago’s music. What a charming 
voice she possesses, and deservedly what great success she 
is making! For Atlanta she was engaged to sing by the 
S. T. M. A. and received many congratulations and compli 
ments from the many professional singers there assembled 
During July Miss Vesey has been engaged to rehearse in 
light opera in Birmingham, Ala., and her appearance pub 
licly is among the likelies for ‘“Erminie,” “Mikado,” &c 
She is also engaged for a recital next week in Athens, 
Ala. 

Another week of extraordinary audiences has to be re 
corded of the Studebaker, where Cissie Loftus was the 
main attraction and the “Mascot” the opportunity to ex- 
hibit her capabilities. Miss Loftus was certainly a disap 
pointment, and there appeared to be general wonder as to 
where came her remarkable popularity. She is not beauti 
ful, not greatly gifted as an actress, and her voice is fat 
from adequate, while her method of singing is in many 
ways faulty. Miss Loftus as certainly grace of move 
ment, a winning smile and a pleasant speaking voice, but 
in the qualities that make a light opera singer she does not 
compare with quite a number of singers the Castle Square 
Opera Company is constantly giving us. 

To one man who, half way through “Mascot,” expressed 
surprise at the number of chairs which had to be brought 
in and inquired why, the pithy answer was given, “Curi- 
osity.” Truly, to be muchly written up in the daily papers, 
to have figured in court proceedings and to have been 
prominently mentioned in several romantic incidents is a 
testimonial for public appreciation of infinitely higher char- 
acter than the greatest natural talent. Possibly in fairness 
to Cissie Loftus attention should be called to the fact that 
her health lately has been bad. 

In all other regards the performance of ‘Mascot’ was 
excellent, Frank Moulan and Miro Delamotta gaining the 


chief triumphs. For next week there is to be a revival of 
one of the successes of last season, ‘Fra Diavolo.” 


+ * + 


The Daily News has the following important announce 
ment: 


Henry W. Fairbank has been elected by the music committee of 
the Board of Education to supervise the music department of the 
public schools. Under his direction the work of the department is 
to be unified. The remnants of the old system of separate super 
visors for primary, grammar and high school classes will be thrown 
cut and a single system of music instruction, having its beginning 
in the first grade and a logical development to the end of the high 
school, will be worked out. Mrs. Agnes Heath, who has been acting 
as supervisor, will act as assistant to Mr. Fairbank 

For a long time there has been repeated protest from musicians 
at the manner of conducting the music instruction in the Chicag: 
Musicians have urged the establishment of a uniforn 
course, which would permit following a single plan in ail grades 
The Board of Education retained three supervisors, Messrs. Black 
man and Katzenberger and Mrs. Heath. The death of the first an 
the resignation of the second cleared the way to a reorganization 
and the election of Mr. Fairbank is expected to bring the desired 
improvement. 


schools. 


* * *& 


American Violin School. 


This school, which was incorporated last year by Joseph 
Vilim, of which he is general director, is certainly an im 
portant factor in the violin world of Chicago. The first 
commencement exercises and concert, held at Kimball 
Hall, Monday, June 18, 1900, proved that it can rank with 
any in the country. E 

The Rev. M. Bross Thomas, of Lake Forest Univer 
sity, delivered the address, speaking of the great strides 
Chicago has made in all educational branches, and musi 
followed. All that is necessary is favorable conditions 

Mr. Vilim’s aim is to give our American talent an op 
portunity to receive an education here equal to any in 
Europe. For this reason he manages two orchestras for 
the benefit of his pupils, and these two, combined for 
this occasion, played the beautiful Second Symphony of 
Beethoven. The ensemble was simply marvelous for an 
organization not professional. They had no outside help 

The violin solos of Miss Edna Crum, a young lady 
turning sixteen years, she playing the difficult Rondo of 
First Concerto by Vieuxtemps and later a Fugue by Bach 
for violin alone, were really an artistic performance. This 
lady has a most wonderful staccato and ample technic for 
anything 

Felix Weir, a young man of seventeen, played the An 
dante and Finale from the E minor Concerto of Mendels 
sohn, and proved that he will also meke his mark. He 
plays with sentiment and understanding The vocal 
pupils of Mr. Kowalski, namely Mathilde 
Francis Vokuhl and Harry M. Best, acquitted themselves 
The recipients of certificates were Julius 


Galley 


with credit. 
Brander, Edna Earl Crum, John Gangler, Harry Lurie 
Felix Weir, Richard Vilim and E. L. Wright 

Miss Edna Crum received a gold medal as best student 
in the solo class 

Julius Brander, a silver medal as best student in the Rode 
class FLORENCE FRENCH 





The Archer Organ Recitals. 


At Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburg, on Saturday even 
ing, June 9, 1900, the 366th free organ recital was given 
by Frederic Archer, director of music at Carnegie Library 
The program was as follows: 

(Organ compositions.) 
Fantasia in F minor (mew)..........0+cseee+s Ravanello 
Menuet in F......... - bdeeteoeoseoees Salome 
Prelude and Fugue in E (new)............ Pee 
Elegie in A minor (mew)..........ccsscsecccccescccess De la Tombelle 


ee TE SS Roos ccc nccneccscccesepeccedoes .. Dethier 

Offertoire in B minor (mew).........++.+- acide Faulkes 
(Transcriptions by Frederic Archer.) 

Overture, In der Natur...... ever e ‘ Dvoral 

Ey Sn . Es ins cus dunammmuibonniaianans ... Elgar 

Chanson de Matin (new)............sscseeeeeee - Elgar 


Poéme Symphonique, Phaeton... Saint-Saens 
Scherzo (4th Symphony)................. — : ‘ Gade 
Weber 


Overture, Euryanthe 
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BY OUR OWN CORKESPONDEN' 


DES MOINES, June 23, 1 


VERYTHING h 
Music Teachers’ 


ending, even a conven 


National Associa 


an 


tion of the 





tion, which has occupied the entire week her« 
It seems to me that to call the meeting na 
tional is a misnomer, as the percentage of 


teachers outside the State of lowa was very small 


Excluding the vice-president (Arthur Manchester, o 
Camden, N. J.), there were no Eastern delegates; the 
South was represented by only one, Mrs. Bruce, of Rich 
mond, Va., and a few delegates were from Kansas, Mis 


souri and [Illinois Ohio was represented by a fairly large 


ontingent, as it was the president's State, and he had 
worked arduously to interest the professional musicians 
in his territory 

Chicago, with its great total of music teachers, many o 
whom have international reputations, yielded but three of 
importance F. W. Root, W. S. B. Mathews and Karleto1 
Hackett. There were several minor personages from the 
great Western metropolis, but the representation could 
in nowise be called adequat« 

There is something wrong about an organization pre 
sumably national (its name is the Music Teachers’ Na 
tional Association) when it absolutely to enlist the 
co-operation of leading musicians of the country Be 
yond the Chicago musicians before mentioned there was 
only one man of world-wide repute taking practical part 
in the miscellaneous programs—Ernest R. Kroeger, of St 
Louis 


These erts, until the arrival of the 


miscellaneous com 


Cincinnati Orchestra, under the direction of Frank Van 
der Stucken, were more remarkable for lack of variety 
and bad construction than for anything else, repetitions 


being by no means infrequent 


For instance, on the program Wednesday night a young 


old woman in the 


to 


man from St. Louis (of whom, like the 


lairy tale book, I never before heard ell) essayed 


vocalize to his own accompaniment a group of five Schu 
bert songs, among which was “To the Sea.” Almost im 


mediately afterward a young pianist of Cincinnati played 


Liszt's arrangement of the same sad story, and at th 
very next concert another pianist gave us his interpreta 


I he 


too much of such watery 


venerable sad Sea waves arc 


tion of the composition 


I] an have 


all well enough, but one c 


outpourings, and so those program makers who want so 
much of the sea had better insist on the convention 
being held in New York. It was the same with “Tristan 


Poor Isolde! 
killed 
three different performers on consecutive 
Isolde Music 


National Convention, and dying so hard, too! 


They could not let her die in 


the 


and Isolde.” 


peace. She was three times at convention by 


ree occasions 





never contemplated dying at a Teachers’ 


, -- 
Al 


with an organ recital, which 


The concert part of the convention was opened by 
bert A. Butler, of Louisville 
was fairly well attended. It is a matter of mystery why 
the morning 
The 


then a rush 


organ recitals are sandwiched in between 


business session and the afternoon concert session 


> 


ended in most instances about 12:30, for lun- 
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to nothing 


the 


allowed is conducive 
but frightful indigestion. Then a 
where one arrives out of tune with eve rything and every 


cheon, which in the time 


rush for church 


body, organ and organist included. It is not the organ 
ist’s fault. He would not choose to be a sandwich, but 
what can he do? He wants to play, to be heard, and there 
ire but sixty hours in which fourteen addresses, three 
business mectings, election of officers, quarrels over fin 
ance, arguments with the champion obstructionist, to say 
nothing of voice talks, piano talks, theories for children 
education and kindergarten systems. On top oi all these 
and all in the sixty hours, came organ recitals, miscella 
neous concerts and three symphony concerts Think of it! 
Sixty hours of continuous musical feast, as one excited 


sweet old soul from somewhere out Bloomington way put 


it. But it was not a continuous love feast; the bitter e1 


tered pretty thoroughly, and in nothing was this better ex 


mplified than in the election 

The 
compared to that of 
of Des Moines 


succeeded also 


success of the convention as national was as nothing 


ta 





the convention as a 


in offering hosprtality supp 


showing that it possessed not only the 


musical performers of a high order, but a critic in the 


editor of the Leader whe we uld be an in portant persor 
ality in any great city. Strauss’ place in a larger con 
munity He is fearless, unassuming, hits straight an 
true in his remarks and carries out in his daily criticisn 
what he advocates in his lectures. His remarks even whet 


hard are tempered wrth kindly expression, and his opinior 


is one which ca ted, knowing that 


be conscientiously qu 


he spe aks with ki owledge 


1 


rhis question of criticism is one on which too little stres 


is laid, especially in the smaller towns, where, as a rule 


everythng is, according to the local critics, all too perfectly 
lovely. But an artist can with safety and dignity quot 
from the criticism of Strauss, of the Des Moines Leader 
ind be assured that it will be of weight all over the coun 
try And as Des Moines has one such a critic, so it ha 


-apable musicians 
the 
Mrs. ¢ har 


rles > 
Henri Ru 


neert ol session was 


‘ 1 j ] 
rok. too proved ex edingly 


Tuesday, June 19, was devoted to the business sessions 
of the convention and talking over matters such as the 
education scheme, which was received very fa by 





the dele gates present 


Wednesday, June 20, the convention began in all seri 
ousness with a prayer by the Rev. J. E. Cathell, of Des 
Moines, after which the chaplain of the University, W 
Bayard Craig, welcomed the delegates, members and 


and State Then followed 


by 


friends on behalf of the city 
delightful address of welcome Frank J. Nagel, the 


president of the Iowa State Music Teachers’ 


The 


Association 


address was beautifully worded and well delivered 


and was received with great applaus« 

hen came the address of President Gantvoort, of Cin 
cinnati, in which, with that happy, tactful manner that has 
listinguished him throughout his two terms of office, he 
bade all welcome. If personal popularity and the ability 
to handle all kinds and conditions of musicalities are 
jualifications toward a successful presidency, then Gant 
voort is indeed a successful president. He has a clever 
knack of saying the right thing in the right place, and 


be 
He realizes, as do unfortunately too few 
that a be 


treated differently to, say, a law convention or a religious 


when occasion he can equally successful as a 


requires 
parliamentarian 


of the other officers, musical convention must 


onvention, and that the average musician is apt to grow 


impatient with too many cut and dried parliamentarisms 
if one can employ such a term 
Phe that 


especially, wonders what it is all about 


country teacher, one from the small tow1 


when there is so 


Therefore is Mr. Gantvoort 


much red tape employed 
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just the man for the position, and he showed this in his 
welcoming address 
After this should have come Frank E. Morse with a 
paper on the voice, but instead came a telegram with re 
grets. Mr. Morse, however, had sent his paper, but the 
members of the convention voted to stick to the unwrit 
ten law which provides that every man must read his own 
paper, so P. ¢ lLutkin was invited to substitute with his 
paper « the needs of the Amer in church « ymposer 
Mr. Luth began by saying his title was misleading 
Qf course, as Mr. Lutk mself, the audience 
1 ( ( ng but p ely accept his statement if Ne 
id sax tl ntire paper wa misleading the at dienc 
night Av politely accepted his statement Phe 
weneral ter his paper was to the effect that the Amer 
s are in need chur« omposer; that the man 
Ww say write church mus must b churchman 
\ ere 1 by Mr. Luth that the Roman Catholic 
! write mus for Protestant churches that the 
hodist ust ve Methodist music, the Episcopal 
t write Episcopal musi rhe Jews are evidently not 
wed to have any mus as Mr. Lutkin omitted the 
ew eed. We gathered erefore, from Mr. Lutkin’s 
discourse that each creed must have its own maker ol 
musi d ea music maker must go to church 
To put it broadly, the Brahmin must not write tor the 
Parsee, nor the Chinese for the Japanese, any more than the 
r« 1 ner The American church must 
r ts <¢ cK p r and that composer must be a 
urchman and 1 write pot boile And no man who 
write peratic music must be allowed to take the name 
| God ir 1 and pr him in song, for did not 
Peter Lutkir mnly ure the audience that neither 
Rossini nor Gounod wrote church music? The idols are 
torn dow! d i itur here w be neither Rossini or 
Gounod, but y Lutkir That is, always accepting Lut 
kit ecture e proper spirit 
mucl he ured, however, that Lutkin and |} 
re t ny particular admiration; in act 
lig hat he lecture, not Lutkin) fell abso 
utely flat flat that the president had to beseech dis 
ss Everyone who ought to have discussed seemed 
prived of the power of speech Come, ladies and gen 
el said the president in his most insinuating, suave 
nner. It may only have been fancy, but there seemed 
be a suspicious twinkle in his eye. “Will you not make 
1 remarks on this admirable address?” but still no 
esp se, when W. S. B. Mathews took pity on the 1utho 
the product and said in general he approved of the 





paps 
Then the ubiquitous H. S. Perkins took up the matter 
nd in the course « remarks mixed Sankey and Liszt 
nd the “Sweet By and By.” Between these and Lutkin 
he stener became s what confused and somewhat 
s (espe y ‘ stene! happened to hail from 
Chicago) that thes ‘ speakers should be regarded as 
epresentatives « ur great Western nfetropolis 
Chicago stand ll that is broad minded and liberal 
n culture and art. It has such men as Liebling, who can 
speak or write on any subject as well as he can on music, 
d who can represent Chicago in the right spirit. I only 
quote Liebling as an instance. Why cannot there be some 
1eans devised to get the broad, educated musicians trom 
the city of Chicago instead of men like Perkins and Lut 
kin? And yet Lutkin is what they call “dean” of the 
Northwestern University School of Music, that university 
which has just accepted the resignation of Dr. Rogers be 
ause he could not go round hat in hand and toady to the 
rich man, claiming that man with more expansionist 
views is required And yet the trustees retain Peter Lut 
kin, whose anti-expansion policy in music will succeed in 
aking the school of music a laughing stock, especially 
he is permitted to make sucl address as that heard 
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paper and of the Public” first on the calendar of things 
to be remembered in the literary field of the M. T. N. A. 
Convention. It was scholarly, refined, thoughtful and of 
practical and lasting benefit. 

In the lecture work Mr. Mathews was also very success- 
ful, and if he could only conquer his predilection for turn- 
ing everything into a joke on every conceivable occasion 
he would be infinitely more popular. The city trained mu 
sician knows Mathews’ fun is only the leavening of his se 
riousness, and that underneath his levity there are purpose 
and knowledge, but the country musician with only limited 
opportunities of observation takes Mathews he (or 
she) finds him, and consequently carries away a wrong 


as 


impression; but his lecture was one of the good things of 
the convention. 

John S. Van Cleave, the giited writer, musician and 
critic, received an ovation. He had something to tell, and 
he told it well. And against what awful odds has he made 
himself a power in the music of the country. 

One of the shining lights of the convention was Rossiter 

Cole, of Grinnell College (lowa). Here is one of the 
rising men in the domain 
to-day. What he said had a ring of sincerity about it, and 
he left an impression on his hearers of being a most capa 


G. 


of American music 


brightest 


ble, practical man. He evidenced this in his remarks on 
the necessity of teachers becoming more practical, and he 
argued against the tendency to faddism which seems in- 
clined to prevail. 

* * ” 


[he papers on voice by the Chicago representatives, 
Root and Hackett, were valuable from an educational stand- 
and many members of the convention utilized the 
small time at their disposal by taking lessons of 
these artists, whose names, not only in Chicago, but over 
the entire country, are synonymous with progression, cul- 


point, 


space of 


ture and capability. These voice lectures were the most 
popular of all the round table discussions, and drew im- 
mense crowds. 


* * &* 


\s it was impossible to divide oneself so as to be at 


four round tables at one time, I have to take it for granted 
that they were all all that they ought to be, and in several 
cases more than was expected. 

The following is one of the most interesting papers, and 
was given by Karleton Hackett. 

In the Mr. Morse, 
Hackett gave a paper on voice culture. 


Boston, Karleton 
He said: 


In working with the voice we have to deal with the natural forces 
but to use natural 


absence of of 


something 


lo sing is not to learn foreign to us, 
rees in acecrdance with the laws of their being, and whatever we 
earn to do in accordance with natural law is always done easily 
Yet many times people seem to proceed on a totally different theory 
From some limbo the idea has become pretty generally diffused 
difficult things, by far the most difficult is using a simple 
tone: and therefore the more rules you can invent, the more labori 
ind artificial you can make the study of singing the greater 
teacher you are. 
We all know the appearance of the searcher after truth who comes 
t ive his voice tried We can see him growing rigid, until by the 
e he is ready to sing he has reached such a degree of tension 
hat he could not possibly produce a good tone. This condition is 
negative of singing, and nothing can be done with such a pupil 
til the tension is relaxed and his voice has a chance 
How is this to be done? There is but one way to relax, and that 
to relax. Iere is the teacher’s art. The first requisite of a voice 
her, and that which far outweighs all other qualifications, is his 
neness of ear. He must be able to tell with absolute accuracy 
hen he hears a pure, free tone. If by uatural fitness and thorough 
ning he has developed this fineness of hearing he will be a good 


o matter what his method; if he has not, then he cannot pos 
All successful voice work finally 








bly be a man to develop the voice. 

I down to a question of the teacher’s ear; for it pure, free, 
esonant tone that he is striving to obtain. f he knows such a tone 
when he hears it then he has some definite guide; if he does not 
know it or permits any system of vocal gymnastic to blind him to 
t main point, then what is he trying to do, what goal can he 
attain? 

A pure tone can only be attained by getting the pupil into a 
negative condition of relaxation where all tension is relieved and 
the voice has a chance. When once you can get a pupil into this 
state where all conscious effort is removed, then every time the 

ew ut a pure tone and with such ease that the singer 











will not quite understand it himself. Here, however, is the rock on 
which most vocal barks split. In relieving the tension the teacher 
will have so reduced the power that by the time he gets a tone that 
suits him it will be very soft. Nine times out of ten the pupil says 
to himself: “That may be easy enough—but what use is it?” The 
two gods before which almost all voice students fall in worship are 
Power and Range. They always ask: “Is my voice strong enough; 
have I sufficient range?” If a singer by the exertion all his 
strength can succeed in making a noise on high C he seems to feel 
that the one great goal of his ambition is achieved, and he goes on 
his way rejoicing, blissful of the fact that the sound 
of that note prompts men to commit murder. He forgets that in the 
end not only power and range, but even the existence of the voice 
depend on the freedom with which it is produced. In order to give 
a little immediate increase of power and a note or two of range he 
is sacrificing the future, forcing, and sooner or later will pay with 
a strained voice. His position is exactly that of a young man who 
mortgages his homestead, then proceeds to enjoy himself with the 
ready money regardless of the day of reckoning. There once was a 
young man who gloried in the possession of a powerful voice, and he 
went to sing for a well-known teacher expecting to amaze him by 
Lis powers. When he had finished shouting the old man said, hesi- 
tatingly, “*You have a voice there, I am sure of it, and i think it 
is a good one, But,” “you make such an infernal 


racket when you sing that | can’t hear your voice.” 


Tone Must Be Pure. 


ot 


in ignorance 


too. he said, 


So 


long as a singer is striving to increase the power and range of 


his voice forgetful of the tone, he is “forcing.” This is an axiom. 
Power and range are the result of quiet, healthy growth and depend 
ibsolutely on ease of production. The tone must always be pure or 
the voice is bound for ruin. 

rhe mechanism of the 
tive muscles and their development depends on the observance 


If you overtax muscular 


voice consists of a set of exquisitely sensi 


o} 
the laws of health and physical well-being. 
tissue you do not build up, you exhaust; if you persist you strain 
The growth of the power and beauty of the voice 


ty 


and even ruin. 

is analogous to the development of the body by systematic exercise 
But when, for example, you enter a gymnasium, the many ways in 
which you may injure yourself are so well understood that specia 
instructors are always at hand to prescribe what you shall do and 
see that you do not overstep the bounds. We know that it is non 


sense to expect a physical instructor to increase our chest expansion 


a couple of inches in a month; we know that heaith, vigor, grace 
and agility are not gained by violent exertions with the fifty-pouna 
dumb bells, and if we have not that much sense the instructor w 


supply our lack. The development of the voice is along the same 
lines. It is not by overtaxing the voice that you gain freshness ot 
tone quality; it‘is not by strenuous exertion that you gain spontane 
ity; it is not by forcing that you gain freedom 


It does not depend on con 
In gaining this 


the 


rhe voice is built on a different plan 


scious physical effort, but on poise, on adjustment. 
effort, muscu 
of lhe 


In the correct production of tone 


adjustment, physical ar tension fs sure to throw 


fundamental law of good sing 
the 
It 
period of 
they 


mechanism out poise. 


entire 
instrument 


the 


ng is this: is so 
iree 


boast 


mscious of throat was proud 
of the 
fhe maxim 


the production of tone 


that you not c your 
of the 
they had 
art that 


that it did not 


are 


Italian singers golden Italian musi 


on which based their 


the 
If the singer felt constrained or tight, 


that no throats. 


was in throat must be so free 


seem to exist. 


if the singing made the voice tired or husky, then it was all wrong 
This is just as true to-day as it ever was, and is the only basis on 
which a voice can be developed. If singing tires the throat, makes 
the voice hoarse or produces any uncomfortable feeling, then that 
singing is wrong 

Chis freedom of the throat is not something that is obtained by 
hard work, but a condition on which your first tone depends and 
which must be guarded as the vital essence of singing. If when you 


make a tone the throat is rigid, then pract.ce will only make it more 


rigid, the more earnestly you practice the worse you will grow unti 
you bring up in the doctor’s office with a strained throat. At the 
start a free tone must be obtained, and until this has been accom 
plished there can be no progress 
A Teacher Is Necessary. 
There are no exercises that a pupil can practice and be sure 

development away from a teacher. All the vocalizes of all the great 
singing masters who ever lived are absolute worthless without the 


teacher's ear. You cannot use physical exercises in gaining control 
of the voice because the instrument is not subject to conscious physi 
cal The delicate instrument in larynx is governed by 
muscles over which you have no control, but wh'ch act with exquisite 
to When are in 
that you have a larynx. As 


our vocal cords, cannot approxi 


control. your 


precision in response mental conceptions. you 
health do know 
thinking about it you cannot move y 
mate them as in singing, nor separate them; in short, cannot govern 
Yet if I of 
it. The throat acts intuitively 
You will to produce a tone and the mechanism 


you not you sit there 


them in any way. should make a tone any one you could 


instantly reproduce in response to 
mental impressions. 
works instantly in accordance with the laws of its being; you do not 
know how, nor does anybody. It is one of the functions of the body, 
just seeing You do not know how or why the optic nerve 


performs its functions, but if you wish to look 


as 1s. 


at anything it is eas 


ily done. 


The first information that any student gets about his voice 1s nega 
tive. Sometimes in the studio he wil] get into right relation with the 
forces of his nature and produce a tone that flows out as pure and 
liquid as the song of the bird. He likely will not know what he did 
nor how he did it, but he will have a delightful sense of poise and 
freedom. This is the voice. It is the mold the 
voice that this fortunate accident whereby he goes into perfect rela 
tion to the natural law is rendered permanent, until he has learned 
to produce all tones with this freedom and spontaneity. If he gains 
become a singer; if he does not, then no matter 


teacher’s art to so 


this then he may 
what his temperament or natural gifts, he will fail because of an un 


wieldy instrument that will not respond to his conceptions. Every 
one who sings, no matter how badly, has in some happy moment 
produced a tone so pure and free that he knew it was right. Many 


times with all his acquired vocal skill he has tried to reproduce that 
tone and The the result of harmo 
nious adjustment; when he sought to reproduce it there entered in 
effort and rigidity and the tone he wished was lost to him. But there 
is a great principle underneath: if you can get into adjustment t 
laws of your voice you can produce beautiful tones; 

If you have ever made one such tone you can learn to make 
It is a question of freedom of poise of ad 
the 


failed miserably. pure tone was 


you can 


the 

sing. 
all tones of equal beauty 
justment. The 
who master this fundamental law. 


utmost heights of vocal art are only for those 


*_ * * 


At such meetings one is apt to make important discoy- 
eries especially. To from 
Chicago, who belong, as a Cincinnati gentleman cleverly 
freaks” that one 


instance these were people 


said, “*To the dying generation of music 
never hears of when in Chicago, but 
kings among the minnows when hobnobbing 


who are veritable 


with the 


country teachers. 

The Des Moines meeting was in many respects disap 
pointing, but it served as an admirable lesson to future pro 
gram committees, always provided that the M. T. N. A. 
3ut the continuance of the association 
notwithstand 


continues to meet 
is, in my opinion, extremely problematical, 


ing the temporary success 


The M. T. N. A., to be a permanent success, must en 
list the sympathies and the practical work of the heads 
True, some of those 


of the profession in the country 


best known in the music realm are members, and paying 


members, but the interest is limited to the annual check 
of $2 or. the easier but somewhat dangerous method of a 
life membership, costing $25. Dangerous because this 
last named contribution may not appeal so readily, as the 


yf such an organization is always undecided 


length of life 

If the prominent 
and attend there would unquestionably come renewed in 
Should the great artists 


generous 


members would take active interest 


terest in all parts of the country 
of the country 
enough to give from their best for the benefit of their’ less 


be philanthropic enough and 


bounteously gifted and accomplished brethren and sister 


hood in art, then to multi 
tudes of teachers, semi-professional amateurs and all other 
Experience, 


whichever the city selected 
worthy, aspiring musical people would flock 
however, has taught them that the major portion of con 
And until peopl 


can 


vention programs is mediocrity thes« 
who make their living by 


better grade than they can accomplish themselves 


music hear something ol 


just so 
long will they remain away from conventions 


and By” ts 


The generation of the “In the Sweet By 
dying out, and the average country musician is no longer 
satisfied with the ‘““Maiden’s Prayer,” so it is that if the M 
T. N. A. wants to draw a crowd the programs must enlist 
the services of the greatest in the country. It may be 
argued that this convention gave to the members the 
Cincinnati orchestra. Quite true, and the orchestra under 
the direction of Seidl’s successor, Van der Stucken, did 
in many respects some marvelous work 

It was presumably for the benefit of the visiting mus 


cians that the orchestra was there, and the appearance « 
this organization, with the added splendid attraction of the 
great pianist, Richard Burmeister, was one of the adver 
tised attractions to bring music teachers and their friends 
to Des Moines. Richard Burmeister played to a great 
audience certainly, but the people for whose benefit, pre 
sumably, he was there were obliged to leave without the 


Country musicians, rule 


pleasure of hearing him as a 
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and three days’ out- 


have not unlimited supplies of funds 


ing, hotel bills, &c., are as much as can be managed 
The people in authority should take this matter into 
consideration and arrange time so that the teachers for 
whose benefit and education the convention is held can 
hear all the good things 
The people of Des Moines, laity and musicians alike, 
the of finding h 
notice, and in a few hours after the burning of the 
torium, he be held 


ranged so that everything could go along smoothly, with 


alls at short 


Audi 


had ar 


outdid themselves in matter 


in which convention was to 


no break in the programs. Considerable public spirit 


Was 


orchestra when 


and 


shown in the matter of the seventy-nine 


of the leading business men subscribed 


the 


corporations 
necessary guarantee of $3,000 
Des Moines made a brave owing and added not a littl 


city S prestige in musica 


foll 


to the art. Other citic 





yw the splendid example set 


M. T. N. A 


Richmond, Va 


seem inclined to 


Iowa capital, and the has not received an 


annual outi 


for its 


invitation ng was co 
quetted with and had lots of nice compliments, but Rich 
mond is a conservative stock and does not respond to the 


M. 7 


mond, with a population of 


N. A The citizer i Ri 


100,000, want s ething mort 


blandishments of the 


than shadowy promises, and up to the time of writing ha 


not requested the pleasure of the M. T. N. A.’s presence 
It s difficult to see exactly where the benefit t Ric 
mond could lie. Without an orchestra (and to transplan 


one to Richmond, Va., would require a large guarantee) 


the convention is not attractive, an e visitors from the 
Northern and Western States would be compa y fe 

rhe transportation is too high to admit of a large attend 
ance. The North and West make up the majority mem 
bership list of the M. T. N. A., and without these sections 





he attendance would be extremely limited. It would be 
oove the program committe eretore, t rrange mat 
ters so that a definite proposition of really artistic and prac 
tical value could be laid before the Richmond people 

Che great concert was held las ght and the peopl 
in whose honor it was ostensibly given had departed 
The symphony concer part argely ol a te and 
were more indigenous to De s than Mu 
Teachers’ Convention The music teachers got the skir 
t the milk, and the cit ns Des Moines the crean 
Ot course it was their right, since they had guaranteed a 
fund of $3,000 have been 


ileged to der 


priv 
Stucken 


| ' ' 
OSE I 


i sup 
“Pt 





others can su 


t 1, ‘ y ; 
onducting of 








The gorgeous coloring in Van der Stucken’s conduct 
ng overshadows all else for a time, and then when one 
yecomes accustomed to the varied effects, you find that the 
results have all been gained legitimately and without art 
in any degree suffering. Van der Stucken is a young 

and the possibilities: for the future are of the 
t and highest. In the orchest field there is no 
which he cannot occupy 
Richard Burmeister e scored a magnificent 
ind was recalled times innumerable His play 
ng uirly electrified the people 

There is a tremendous amount of talk about t Eastern 
States requiring the convent but the East has shown 
ery plainly that it wants nothing to do with the M. 7 
N. A. The one man from the East, and t president 
elect, is the editor of a monthly mu urnal, and with 





him as president the M. T. N. A. becomes nothing more 
nor less than the tool to further the ends of his publica 
The all The M. T. N. A. to 


o anything of importance requires a president who 


tion scheme is wrong 


amount t 
while actively engaged, and in close touch with the musical 


profession, must have nothing to sel rhe president mus 
be a man of strong personality, a musician and of broad 
general culture, not necessarily to manage the business, but 
capable of advising where necessary And let there be a 


business manager on a salary to attend to the financial and 


general details, and then there will be none of the mone 
tary muddles which have disgraced the conventions 

The association is out of debt, it is said, and wit ba 
ance of nearly $500, after deducting $75 each paid to the 
late president and secretary and $50 to the incoming pre 
dent for his conventional report. But the balance ha 
lien upon it in the shape of Dr. H. S. Perkins, who say 
e wants an old account of his settled Among othe 
statements he made was one to the effect that he had loaned 
he association sums amounting to $600 and $700 to carry 
n the work. Such a statement will come in the nature ot 

surprise Lien or no lien the officers of the associat 
1id Perkins would have to wait, as they did n nd t 
bankrupt themselves and incur debts with the Gove 

r postage stamps FLORENCE FRENCH 


(To be continued.) 
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ROBABLY the most successfu nventior er 
held by the Illir Music Ts ers’ A " 
n took place in Springfield during the pas 
week, June 18 21. Had the fo lays be 
rder for the annu St er { gq tin ) 
irdly have been finer fr ny p f A Chat 
Springfield convention | been a | , , . 
dged ft he fact that it is beet inal 1 l de 
pon to hold the convention of 1901 1 € sal 
There ive been ten sessions during week se 
rts, Ww h undoubtedly make the great est 
f music in the history of Springfield. The best exemplar 
f vocal and instrumenta u e State g be 
fit of their advice and of their work. Springfield is to b 
ongratulated that it has secured th re entior t ex 
ear The local committee appointed for that purp 
made a strong plea to the music teachers hursday and 
» the fficers of the association The theers were 
nced that the committee was in earnest d tha 
resented truthfully the sentiment of the Asst f the pe 


le of the city; hence it did not take long for them to dé 


should come here 


ae 1¢ vention igain 
Phe ttendance was! large is | 1 been an | ( 
umong those present being W D Ar trong, pre 
dent Walter Spry Emil Liel ng { W Weeks \ 
Spencer, Franz Wagner, Van Oordt, F. W. R 


Karleton Hackett. Mrs. Genevieve Clark-W n, and many 
itthers 

he initial concert was given Monday ening in the 
Central Music Hall by the Springfield (¢ ral Union 
sisted by Miss Mary Peck Thomson, sopra M M 
B Tiffany pringfield, pianist, and Alfred E] 
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New Music Hall, Huntington Ave 


one. Louis Lehman acted as musical director, and. Mrs 
Chas, J. Peterson, Jr., as accompanist. Miss Sadie Kraus 
Chicago, was the official accompanis 
After a few opening r« by President Armstrong, in 
which he stated the purposes of the ention briefly, th 
ogram commenced rt} Ch niot ng two par 
songs by Pinsuti and Barnby ver ffe ely The chort 
fairly we b ce the ter } g tl weakest par 
| Leh 1 ted ru v \ t ! amateut 
t mu Ww fa g ) Mr M. Be lif 
\ ext aved Hi s ( < \ the 
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Ne (rat iS gfield \ | y g i f 
ng ot l g t nd R ( " g ru 
g nderes g é é Her nd 
‘ Re B ‘ p. 20. Miss Mary Peck 
ry son delivered the Herodiade iria with the com 
ind of a1 irtist He voice powertt one and it 1s 
g rly wit t ke which 
t therwise good ‘ Mis [Thomson 
tribute é ppearance f English 
ksong ntitled Furze Bloor Upor Sunday 
Ml ng n¢ Blue M \lfred | Chicag 
g “| } S M 
1est y £ ) Ww 
Preside W ». A g l é ’ 
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Paul,” and three songs by Nevin, MacDowell and Need- 
ham. Mrs. Kirkham was recalled both times. 

Mrs. Jane D. Barr, of Paris, soprano, sang “Dost Thou 


Know?” from Thomas’ opera, “Mignon,” and a trio of 


songs by Neidlinger. Mrs. Barr has not a voice of bril 
iant qualities, but it is handled well throughout its com- 


pass. H. Burgess-Jones, baritone, has a singing organ of 


considerable power, but he lacked in his singing the 
finesse of delivery which has won kindly words for the 
other singers from the big city on the lake. 

In the evening performance Miss Maude Jennings, pian 
ist, of Chicago, stirred the audience to enthusiasm. Her 
command of piano technic and her broad conception of 
difficult and ambitious compositions bespeak a rare cul 
ture and much experience. Miss Jennings played the first 
movement of the Weber Sonata, op. 49, and Liszt’s “La 
Campanella.” Earl Drake, violinist, gave the Andante 
and Rondo by Lalo, and a suite of pieces by various com- 

Bicknell Young, of 
Chicago, baritone, took the place of George Holt. Mr 


posers. His playing was superb. 


Young first sang a group of songs in German, and later 

group of English songs. In consequence of Miss Elaine 
De Sellem not appearing, Miss Peck and Mrs. Kirkham 
Miss Peck pleased the audience greatly 
vith her interpretation of Nevin’s “Rosary.” Miss Sadie 
She had plenty to do and 


took her place 


Kraus is an ideal accompanist 
cid it well 

Wednesday morning at 9 o'clock papers were read by 
Fk. W. Root and Karleton Hackett on “Vocal Culture 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson was unable to be present 
to read her paper, but it was presented by another and 
vas a praiseworthy contribution to the literature of the 
convention. The officers of the association appointed to 
serve for the ensuing year are: President, W. D. Arm- 
strong, Alton; vice-president, Allen H. Spencer, Chicago; 
secretary-treasurer, C. W. Weeks, Ottawa. The comm 
tees will be as follows: Program committee, Victor Gar 
wood, Chicago; Mrs. Chandler Starr, Rockford, and 
Walter Spry, Quincy. Auditing committee, Franklin S.ead, 
Jacksonville; Mrs. M. Berdan Tiffany, Springfield, and 
Miss Ida M. Gilbert. The advisory committee of one to 
serve three years will be H. W. C. Daab, Minie1 

rhe afternoon concert was attended by a large and ap- 
preciative audience, which was favorably impressed with 
each number on the program. The soprano soloist was 
Miss Maud Fenlon Bollman, of Rockford. In colora- 
tura work she is excellent. The aria from Donizetti's 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” was given with ease and grace 
\ Schumann Barcarolle was another selection which fell 
quite within her capability. Her accompaniments were 
layed by Mrs. Chandler Starr. Arthur Scott, of Ottawa, 
ontributed a half dozen or more songs, sufficiently diver 


sified to show the range of his ability. Mrs. Emma Wil- 


kins Gutmann, of Peoria, pianist, played ‘Faschings 


schwank,” by Schumann; “Erzahlungen am Clavier,” by 
Scharwenka, and a Prelude and Polonaise, by MacDowell 
he only organ recital of the convention was given in 
St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, at 4 p. m., by Arthur Ingham, 
the talented organist and choir director of the church 
\llen H. Spencer reports of this performance as follows: 
Che only organ recital of the convention was given by 
Arthur Ingham, an English organist, recently located 
Springfield. While hampered by a very small and inade 
quate instrument, he easily succeeded in proving himself 
in organist of the first rank. His own Sonata in A minor. 
op. 15, that opened the program, is an exceedingly inter 


sting work, showing fine melodic ability. and a thorough 
ness of development that can only be effected by a finely 
trained musician. Mr. Ingham was ably assisted by Mil 


ton Lutz, an excellent violinist, of Decatur.” 
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The Wednesday evening concert was one of the best of 
the series, those taking part being Allen Spencer, pian- 
ist; Jan Van Oordt, violinist; Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, 
soprano, and Thomas Taylor Drill, baritone. 

Mrs. Sheffield sang Gounod’s aria, “Queen of Sheba,” 
her voice being one of musical magnificence, and the sing- 
ing of each of her selections elicited much applause. Mr. 
Van Oordt was the admiration of all present with his. fine 
violin playing. The Concerto by Wieniawski in D minor 
was his first selection, afterward followed by Paganini’s 
Fantaisie. Thomas Taylor Drill, of most impressive 
presence, and with a powerful, resonant voice, sang num- 
bers by Verdi, Allitsen and W. G. Smith admirably. 
\llen Spencer contributed a wide range of compositions. 
Mr. Spencer’s playing was of the highest order; especially 
so was his part playing. These are features, combined 
with his technical accuracy, which make his playing a 
matter of exceptional interest. Mr. Spencer was inter- 
esting rather as an interpreter than as a technicist, and in 
that capacity he shone resplendently. Illustrating par 
ticularly his capacity for sensitive phrasing and expres 
sion was the Preamble and the “Serenade d’Arlequin, 
by Schutt. In the “Carnival Mignon,” Mr. Spencer gave 
a polished performance, as also in his other numbers by 
Chopin, Sinding and Moszkowski 

Thursday morning’s session was occupied with a discus 
sion of the piano and piano playing. Formal papers were 
read by Emil Liebling, of Chicago, and Victor Garwood 

The afternooon concert was attended by a large and 
appreciative audience, which was favorably impressed 
with each number on the program. Mrs. Boliman ac 
centuated her success of the day before. The number 
which pleased the audience most was “Spring,” by Oscar 
Weil. Frank B. Webster, basso, sang. Miss Mary Wood 
Chase, the pianist. is a broad, sincere, symmetrically 
equipped musician and executant. Her octave work was of 
virtuoso fineness and strength. Miss Chase gave a fine read 
ing of Brahms’ Twenty-five Variations and Fugue on a 
tlandel Theme 

The final concert, on Thursday evening, save for one 
mediocre feature, was a fit crowning piece for the good 
things of the week. The use of superlatives would be 
justified in a review of the work of Mr. Liebling, Mr 
Wagner and Mrs. Trimble. The first number was an 
\ndante and Allegro from Grieg’s Sonata, op. 36, by Mr 
Liebling and Mr. Wagner. These twc eminent expositors 
of music on their respective instruments made a profound 
impression with this selection. Mr. Liebling’s second ap 
pearance was in Moszkowski’s Concerto in D, op. 509. 
with Miss Jennings at the second piano. Mr. Liebling 
was again superb, and he was happily sustained by Miss 
Jennings. 

Mr. Wagner, ‘cellist, was no less distinguished by the 
His tones were noble, broad and of 
superlatively fine texture Among Mr. Wagner's selec 
tions were Concerto in A minor by Goltermann, exquisitely 


sphere filled by him 


played. Some time will elapse before the audience will 
forget the clear, sympathetic voice of Mrs. Trimble and 
her good control. Mrs. Trimble sang “Endymion,” by 
Liza Lehmann; later she sang a group of songs by Haydn 
and Chadwick Miss Sadie Kraus distinguished herself 
and endeared herself to singers and listeners on account 


of her fine accompaniments Oe 


Flinn-Jones. 

James Hopkins Flinn and Miss Lucile Lawrenc« 
Jones, the latter former soprano of the Central Congre 
gational Church, of Brooklyn, announce their marriage 
on June 20. THe Musicat Courter extends congratu 


tions 


Artists for the Concert-Direction 
Gottschalk. 


T should be very gratifying to the Concert-Direction 





to be able to announce in its list of attractions four 
such great artists as Alexandre Petschnikoff, the 
Russian violinist; Charlotte Maconda, Frieda Siemens and 
Aimé Lachaume. 

Alexandre Petschnikoff, who made such a_ successful 
tournée in America last season and is now in Europe, will 
return to America for a series of concerts between January 
10 and April to, 1901, and judging from the many inquiries 
already made for his services there can be no question 
as to his repeating his last year’s triumph 

Charlotte Maconda, the colorature soprano, whose tri 
umphs at the Maine festivals in 98 and last year amounted 
to a turore, will undoubtedly repeat her success of the 
last two seasons. Her-appearances the past two years 
with the principal organizations of the United States, such 
as the Worcester Festival, the Maine Festival, the Paur 
Orchestra, the Pittsburg Orchestra and the leading musi 
cal clubs, attest the popularity of this singer, and no greater 
compliment could have been paid her than by the critic of 


the Portland Argus, who writes of her appearance as fol 


lows: 

With Madame Maconda came the triump! f the evening I 

ceting she received, as she advanced smiling on the tage ws 
' st an ovation, such a greeting as none but a popular favorite can 
hope to receive She wore a lace princess gown er pale green 
ind presented a most charming stage presence But her wonderfu 
singing dominates everything els« When she begins t sing her 
hroat is a nest of singing birds and their warblings astonish and 
cant te the ear. Delibes’ “Indian Bell Song” is a tour de for 
written ior such high soprano as Maconda to disport in, and sh« 
loes s with absolute freedom Her pure and wonderful sopranc 
threads the mazes of Delibes’ fioriture with perfect ease, soaring up 
to the notes in alt with the gay abandon of the skylark. Her tone 

faultless and through all the amazing irtricacies of her colorature 
inging one feels that she is perfectly safe and at home Each stac 
cato note was as ciear and true as the pizzicato that accompanied 
When her voice leaped up to altissin and the wonderful vocal 
»yrotechnics came to an end the climax of the evening's enthusiasm 


1s reached 


Frieda Siemens, the young German pianist, who was 
last year to have played with the Boston Symphony Or 
hestra, but was unable to do so on account of illness, 


ind was compelled for that reason to relinquish her tour 
of the United States, is now in good health and will 
positively give a series of recitals and orchestral concerts 
under the Concert-Direction Gottschalk. She stands to 
day the greatest of the younger generation of women 
pianists, and during her childhood astonished the world 
by her marvelous playing 


Aimé Lachaume, the young French composer and pi 


nist, whose compositions have brought him so promi 
nently before the public of late, and who is now in Europ 
vith a view of having one of his operas produced, will 
return to this country in the fall and give a series of pt 
ino recitals. Mr. lachaume is one of our best musicians 


whose work is sure to find proper recognition 


The Gottschalk Bureau negotiating with other hig 





artists, whose names will be announced later 


Paul Dufault. 


Paul Dufault, the tenor, has signed contracts for a num 
ber of important concerts this summer During July he 
will fill engagements in Canada He will also be one of 
the soloists at the Asbury Park Festival, and the last week 
in August Mr. Dufault will sing at concerts in the White 


Mountains 


Mile. ALICE VERLET, 


SOPRANO. 


Now Singing in 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM and FRANCE. 


Season 1900-190l—United States. 





VAN YORX:: 


Under Management of ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 118 East 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





Y Gottschalk at the end of its first week of existence 
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CINCINNATI, June 21, 1900. 


BS HE closing recitals and commencements of the 
gy Those of the 


Auditorium 
thing will be as quiet as a churchyard musically until the 


music schools are almost over 


Conservatory of Music and the 


School will wind up next week. Then every 
early fall blasts come in 

During the past year the piano department at the Col 
Music the 
Albino and Romeo Gorno 


lege of has been under direction of the two 
brothers, Their success has 


been extraordinary, as was shown by the closing recitals 


given by their pupils) Romeo Gorno is forging to th« 
front as a teacher of note and authority. He had more 


than his hands full, and not a few of his talented pupils 


made remarkable progress 
Albino Gorno’s pupils were heard in the following pro 
grams 


Saturday Evening, April 21. 


First movement from trio in E flat major Haydr 
Piano, violin and ’cell 

Miss Elizabeth Mulvihill, Miss Bertha N. Roth, Mervin Spitler 

Sonata in FE flat major Moza 
Piano and i 
Miss Helen S. Stevens and Miss Bertha N. Rot 
Song B flat minor Geies 
I bed the piar by the comr er 
‘ 1 | 10F Mendelss 


Holmes 
Messial 


Barnett 


Nicholas 
rd, from 
Howard §S 


s Saith the Le he Hande 


Rati 


At Evening 


Mazurka in G minor Saint-Saen 
Miss Gertrude Dalton 
Slow 1 ement from Concert n C minor Wid 
With second pian accompaniment 
Tohn Stephan, first pian 
Duet, O I Open for Us Thy Pinions Pall 
Miss Cornelia N. Grahn and Howard Barnett 
Rigaudor F Grieg 
Nocturne in F major Ch ' 
Miss Adele Westheld 
(avotte f pianos Ratt 
Miss Adele Westfield and Miss Gertrude Dalton 
Saturday Evening, April 28. 
Trio in © major, for piano and tw s Ba 
Melville Greeble, J. Alfred Schehl, Miss Bertha N. Rot} 
! movements from Sonata in F m r, tor plan and iolin. Haydr 
Miss Ada Zeller and Miss Bertha N. Rot! 
| tr ement (Allegro) from Concert n C major seet! 
Miss Emma Beiser 
With second pian accompaniment 
liar juet, Sonata, op. 48 Weber 
(Arranged for tw anos by Henselt.) 
Miss Agnes Hochstetter and Miss Elsie Bernard 
ements from Sonata in B flat, for piano and violin Gade 
Mrs. Hattie ©. Hon and Ralph Wetmore 
\ria, My Redeemer and My Lord, from Golden Legend I k 
Miss Clara Bracher 
Gondoliera and Bolero, from Pictures from the Sout! Reineck« 
Miss Elsie Bernard and Miss Emma Beiser 


Cello sol 


C,oltermann 
Popper 


Andante from Concerto in G major 
Gavotte 
Mervin Spitler 
Fantaisie Ballet Piern 
Miss Martha Frank 


With second piano accompaniment 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Saturday Evening, May 5. 


Largo, from Concerto in C minor rec 
Miss Gwendolyn Clark 


With second piano accompaniment 


Aria, © Thou Sublime, Sweet Evening Star, fro Tann 

hauser . Wagr 

George Baer 
Warum x 
First movement from Suite in E minor MacDowe 
Nocturne in B flat minor f 
Miss Mary Venable 
Adagio and Allegro in A major, for piano and violin > 
Miss Adele Westfield and George 5 
Prelude in D flat major Choy 
El Valsant ‘ G 
Miss Gwendolyn Clark 

Am Meer Schuber 
Aria from Faust Gour 


George Baer 


It is confusing and unprofitable to go into the details 
all the students’ work. In music, as in everything els 
in life, the child is the father of the man, and in this re 


spect it 
the 


years 


is interesting to note even in the advanced pupi 


characteristics which will ripen and mature in later! 


3ut to be just to the profession this can be don 


only sparingly. The impress of Mr. Gorno’s individuality 


found in all his pupils. He cultivates in them strict 
regard for an absolute sense of rhythm 
Yet withal the poetic in touch and expression never fails 


talented pupils 


to come to the surface Among his most 
is to be mentioned Miss Emma Beiser, who played the 
first movement from the Beethoven Concerto, C major 


Miss Beiser has developed in breadth as well as techni 


cally. The best matured and most generously equipped 
pupil is Miss Gwendolyn Clark, who with second piano 
accompaniment was heard in the Largo from the Bee 
thoven Concerto, C minor. She has both soul and dy 
namic force. Miss Adele Westfield is also talented 
In fact, these closing recitals of Albino Gorno are 
ways looked upon as events at the College of Mus 


They reach the standard set for professional talent 


Romeo Gorno presented his pupils in the follown 
I I 


programs: 


Saturday Evening April 14. 


First movement from Trio in D major Hayd 
Piano, violin and ‘ce 
Miss Mary L. I an, Miss Bertha N. Rot Mervin Spitler 
Arioso De 
Wind in the Trees Goring 1 
Heart's Springtime \ W 
Miss Katherine Klarer 
Concerto in B flat major for piano and orchestra M 
Miss Octavia Stevenson 
Orchestral part played on se« 
First movement from Sonata in D minor 
Piano and violin 
Miss Olive Roth and Miss Bert N. R 
Minuet in D major Ss rwenk 
Scherzino loszkowsk 
Clarence L. Ad 
Duet, Le Matir ( nade 
Miss Florence Rogée first pia 
I Art Like Unto a I r Ma 
Vale Carissima Walnos 
The Wanderer s I 
George Baer 
Gavotte tet tue elenes Rafi 
Miss Pearl Schoonover, first pia 
Saturday Afternoon, May 26. 
Rondo in E minor, for two pianos G 
Miss Theodosia D. Goodr 
Third movement from Concerto Grosso in G n Ha 
(Arranged for two pianos.) 
Rondo in D major, for two pian ( 
Misses Catherine ( per St FE. ¢ 
Andante and Allegro, from Concert n A major M 
Cadenza by Linder 
Milton T. Pla 
Iwo Numbers, from Lyric Pieces re 
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lone Pictures, N Grieg 
M I ‘ H 
( ans triste kowsk 
Gavotte B maj (;odard 
( € A 
Advanced Pupils, June 13. 
Air Pirar 
M M \. Fler R 
‘ Raf 
M Mir I 
( ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
I \ | D ( na 
| ed ( id 
Miss ( ne N. ¢ | 
Larg und Finale, f No ett Gad 
S range f f F. 1 
M I S ‘ f 
Sx tt A p . | 
M Ella Hug 
R g te 
Vi¢ ( 
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: tte ( e Ss \ Pir 
O St f 
IX (y pup \ ce] lily giite 
Ele e { t ‘ yea 
H iyi g M 
Octavia Stevenson and Miss Pearl S« er are among 
ad | Mr 
G gratulate p S \ | 
y ly 
G p by A ‘ 
Lal ( pend t aca 
I r ve vi‘ y R r Gort 
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\n invitation recita tf more t passing interest wa 
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Dr. PAUL KLENGEL, 
Conductor GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ, 
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Address by Mail, 111-119 East 58th Street, New York. 
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ing, May 31, attracted attention. The program presented 


was as follows: 





Passacaglia, C minor.......... ion laaeeteaei i sabands cad Bach 
Manuscript two piano arrangement by Albino Gorno. 
ee Ee I, TOE, ns acce ve ctectiedsotevesevnesectet Mozart 
Serenade, Dor. Jaan..... ior ties iciean ide maak dks Gao aa meeenceniae Mozart 
Asin. Gee TEMS FOR esc ccccnccvsvcccseccccssescocescenee .. Spohr 
Scherzo, Midsummer Night’s Dream . Mendelssohn 
Die Peiet tot em, Pirie BmGe. 04.00 ss ccc ccccencccsesesves Wagner 
| DE ons sebnbacsndedciedelivesdvnedenoershauinben Saint-Saens 
PE: DME... cvetutadivuiaestisaderee . Leoncavallo 
8 BS ge ee ee ee . Weber 


It was an evening of rare pleasure. Mr. Ehrgott orig- 
inated the idea of giving these recitals for the benefit of 
tus pupils in order to broaden their ideas and enrich their 
knowledge of the best in vocal music. The selections were 
of a dramatic character. It is quite certain that such a pro- 
as his was not given in this city for a number of 
The num 


gram 
years. Mr. Ehrgott was in magnificent voice. 
ber from “The Flying Dutchman’—"Die Frist ist um”— 
with its sombre coloring and depth of expression, was 
exactly suited to its range and capacity. He sang it with 
a dramatic intensity and sustaining power that were au- 
Few on the operatic stage to-day can impart 
It was 


thoritative. 
to it so much of its true character and innate value. 
singing to a very climax. Mr. Ehrgott is versatile, be- 
cause his voice readily adapts itself to the dramatic as well 
as well as the lyrical. He sang the aria of Sarastro from 
“The Magic Flute’ with admirable repose. One of his best 
efforts was the aria of Tristan from Spohr’s “Jessonda.” 
In the phrasing and delivery the reading was clear and dis- 
tinct. Mr. 
his voice material is expanding and that it would be diffi 


Ehrgott’s singing demonstrates the fact that 


cult to set a limit to his artistic capabilities. 

Romeo Gorno and Dr. Elsenheimer beautified the set- 
ting of this recital by their playing of duos. The first of 
these was the Passacaglia C minor, of Bach, arranged for 
two pianos by Albino Gorno and played from manuscript 
The arrangement gives to it a brilliant and heightened dra- 
matic effect It fine terse 


rhythmic accents and stirring contrasts. 


was played with ensemble, 


* * a 


\n interesting recital, closing the academic year, was 
given on Thursday evening, June 7, by the pupils of Mr. 
Ehert-Buchheim. The program was as follows: 

Two Spanish Dances for four hands. tteeeseeeeessMoszkowski 
Miss Erna Krueckemeyer and Miss Nellie Secrest 


Cabaletta 


Pissicate-Binmette ..cscccccccccccvccsvevscscesssccvcssovse 


.. Mendelssohn 
.Frank Lynes 


RN. ii pireebeenteeeedekbecstesnnaseenaes 


ng 


larantella 


Searf Dance jhiveceevadvewekeserns Presses eeaueen Chaminade 
Miss E. 

ng, Beim Sonnenuntergang , imncee 
Mrs. Johanna Ebert-Buchheim 


. Reinecke 


.-»-Chopin 


Moats, Te DeRinecccedcescvesvistiveistcertsers 
‘ chwung Kecabedeswsnee ..- Schumann 
Miss Erna Krueckemeyer 
lante, Con Variazion . Beethoven 
Miss E. Schmidt. 

“ongs 
Mit isgespannten Fliigeln (Ambrosius) . Ebert-Buchheim 
O, w mein Lieb ein Fliederbusch (Burns) . Ebert-Buchheim 
Erhére mich (Jul. Wolff) Sisenesemneedes Ebert-Buchheim 

Mrs. Johanna Ebert-Buchheim 

Concerto for Piano, C major...ccccseccsccvece ‘eeneeeebeene Beethoven 

egr n br Largo, with accompaniment of a second piano 


Miss E. W. Papenbrock. 
Several of the pupils gave evidence of talent and their 


work altogether left the impression of thoroughness and 


skill in the methods of teaching. Mrs. Buchheim has the 

material of an excellent soprano voice which requires 
some rounding out and finishing J. A. Homan 
JUNE 25, 1900 

The College of Music commencement exercises, closing 


twenty-second year, packed the Odéon on last Saturday 


night. Mr. Van der Stucken, dean of the faculty, con- 
ducted the following program: 
Gael Gieee Ge Ty, FOP Wik os cstn cere ctcisccsscsscceccens Guilmant 
Miss Margaret Berberich. 
bates GR iiss nk ica see dbealdediinsiedbegescban sede vesvivieed Wuerst 
String orchestra. 
(Violin obligato, George Smith.) 

I Biiasinkts os cccodeusqucasdvedvessedsccqneteoderiwnsuceeneees Brahms 
Tew Gat OF Bettics svecivesccdcss poodeddedeetemnehistedinanessl Brahms 
The College Chorus. 

Recitative and Aria, Thus Saith the Lord, from The Messiah. 

Handel 
Howard S. Barnett. 

Piano Concerto in A mimor..............eeeee0 Sinwvtuvtccmbcel Grieg 

Miss Katherine McKeown. 
Aria and Chorus from The Gleaners’ Harvest.. .. Lloyd 
Miss Agnes Cain and the College Chorus 

Recitative and Romanza, I Lituani..... ...Ponchielli 
S. William Brady. 

Viulin Gomeaste. Tea, oe, i i ves csbacdeccscvecncssesenees Viotti 
Miss Bertha N. Roth. 

Chorus, Duet and Finale from King Rene’s Daughter..... ..- Smart 


Miss Katherine Klarer, Miss Clara Bracher, Miss J. Calla DeMoss 
The College Chorus and orchestra. 

\ddress and Prayer... laced ...Rev. George A. Thayer 

Distribution of diplomas, certificates and Springer gold medals. 


My Country, ’Tis of Thee 


The chorus singing and playing of the college orchestra 
were remarkable features. It the crowning of the 
remarkable results achieved during the past year. An or 
chestra of students that would compare favorably with one 
of professional talent, several of whom are among the bes: 


was 


of the Symphony forces. 

Such a condition could perhaps not be found in any other 
musical college of this country. It speaks volumes for Mi 
Van der Stucken’s ability, energy and talent. 
were pupils of Lino Mattioli, and they did exceptionally 
well—especially S. William Brady, baritone, who sang with 
breadth and character “I Lituani,” by Ponchielli. One of 
the most talented of the soloists was Miss Bertha N. Roth, 
violinist, who played with orchestra Viotti’s Violin Con 
certo, No. 24, B minor. Her technic is finished and her 
temperament never in doubt. The long and difficult ca 
denza was given without a flaw. 

Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, pastor of the Unitarian Church 
made the address and offered prayer. 

Mr. Van der Stucken before awarding the honors read 
the examiners’ report, in which they say that the present 
standard of the college is the highest maintained in any 


The vocalists 


musical institution in this country. 
The Springer gold medals were hereupon awarded as 


follows: 


S. William Brady, Miss Irma Leonie Stoehr, George: Baer, Miss 
kmma Beiser, Miss Margaret C. Berberich, Miss Agnes Cain, Miss 
Bertha M. Foster, Mrs. Hattie O’Flynn-Hon, Miss Bertha N. Rot! 


and Miss Mary Venable. 

Diplomas and certificates were given to the fallowing: 
Diplomas—Voice: *S. William Brady, Cincinnati, Ohio. Elocution 
Miss Mary A. Duncan, Miss Marie Hocker, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth McDonald, *Miss Stoehr, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Miss Katherine C. Johnson, Covington, Ky Miss Martha Emma 
Ward, Madisonville, Ohio; Miss Laura Wulber, Lawrenceburg, Ind 
Certificates—Public music: Miss Marcie Alexander, New 
port, Ky.; Otto Meissner, Huntingburg, Ind.; Miss Josie Schumann 
Madison, Ind.; Miss Sophie Sprigg, Cincinnati, Ohio; Graham O 
Yonge, North Vernon, Ind. Voice: *George Baer, *Miss 
Cincinnati, Ohio.; Mrs. Emily Wipper-McCash, 
+Miss Emma Beiser, *Miss Mary Venable, Cin 
Gilbert, Paducah, Ky Miss Maude 
Mrs. Hattie O’'Flynn-Hon, Owensboro 
Hughes, Urbana, Ohio; Miss Octavia 
Organ: Miss Isabella F. Birney, *Miss 
nati, Ohio; *Miss Margaret C. Berberich, 
*Miss Bertha N. Roth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Louise 


Irma Leonie 


school 


Agnes 


Cain, Hartwell, 


Ohio 
Ohio; 


Piano: innat 
Harry 


burg, Ind.; 


Harre 
Ky 

Stevenson, Covingt 
Bertha M 
Frankfort, 


Peters 
Miss Ella 
Ky 
Cincin 
Violin 


mn, 
Foster 


Ky 


The exercises were closed by the singing of “My Coun- 
try, "Tis of Thee,” in which the audience joined the Col 


lege Chorus 


* 2 
A. J. Gantvoort and Philip Werthner were in Des 
Moines, Ia., this week, attending the M. T. N. A. Con- 


vention, of which they were president and secretary. Mr 


With great distin I 


With distinett n 





Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Wocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 
most skeptical. 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West [5th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 
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CARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


eee 
MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours. 


Broadway and 25th St. 








Van der Stucken and the entire Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra were also in attendance. 

A few changes have been announced in the administra 
tion of the College of Music for the next year. Mr. Van 
der Stucken will not only be the dean of the faculty, but 
the business manager as well, and in the latter duties he 
will be assisted by A. J. Gantvoort. Mr. Gantvoort is a 
man of executive ability, as he has proved on several oc 
casions in his official connection with the M. T. N. A 
W. S. Sterling will remain in his present position as as 
sistant dean, for the duties of which he is well qualified 

Virgil Alonzo Pinkley, head of the elocution depart 
ment of the College of Music for many years, has resigned 
his position, and his resignation was accepted by the board 
of trustees. His place will be filled by Miss Jennie Mann- 
heimer, a graduate of the University of Cincinnati, who 
took a course of four years under Mr. Pinkley. Mr 
Pinkley is a graduate of the National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, Philadelphia. He is well known an au 
thor and elocutionist throughout the country 


as 


* * * 


Romeo Frick, baritone, of the Conservatory of Music, 


recently gave “an evening of song” in the recital hall of 


that institution. He was assisted by Miss Helen May 
Curtis, reader, and Miss Josie Thrall, violinist, in the fol 
lowing program: 
Aria, Race Accursed, from Rigoletto Verd 
Readings 
Lorraine Loree Kingsley 
The Sun Dial Dobson 
The Song of the Banjo Kipling 
Dichterliebe Heine-Schumann 
Der Wanderer Schubert 
rhe Fisher Maiden Schuber 
Am Meer Schubert 
Violin soli 
Romance Wieniawsk 
Madriga Simonett 
The Swan Saint-Saens 
The Water Lily Grieg 
Love’s Token Herbert 
Boat Song Weingartner 
Fallih! Fallah! \ ler Stucke 
Mr. Frick sang with refinement and authority. He 


haracter of the 
Schubert 


brought out beautifully the difference in « 


Schumann series of *Dichterliebe.’ To. the 


songs he imparted feeling and truth of expression 


* * * 


A students’ recital, out of the ordinary, closing the 


academic year, was given Saturday evening, June 9, by the 
Elsenheimer. The following program 


pupils of Dr. N. J 
was presented: 


First Movement (Largo Allegro), from Symphony in }} flat 
major ; Hayd 
Arranged for eight hands by Burchard.) 
Miss Emma Hutzler, Miss Flora Adler, Miss Good Doyle, 
Miss Norma Heyker 
Piano Solo, Two Movements from Sonata in A major 2 
No Beethover 
\ ter sieve 
Vocal Solo, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, f S r 
ind Delilah Saint-Saen 
Miss Eleanor Eyre Bowdle 
Piano Sole lhree Pieces from Little Leave und =f ‘ 
Flower Lachnet 
M Gertrude Pletz 
Piano, Two Movements from Concert n D minor Mozart 
(With second piano accompaniment.) 
Master Alvin Hertwig 
Vocal Solos 
Die junge Nonne . Schubert 
Er, der herrlichste von Allen Schumann 
Miss Eleanor Eyre Bowdle 
Piano Solos 
Preludium from Suite in G minor Bach 
Song in E major (No 1) fror Song Without 
WROUUD. cccccvecs Mendelssohr 
At the Spring ° Josefty 
Miss Lillian Brigel 


Vocal Solos 
The Three 
\ May 


Gypsies Elsenheimer 


Morning Denza 


Miss Eleanor Eyre Bowdle. 


A. |, SCHEREEY, 


Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 


Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor. 73d St., New York. 
Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelled for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Ganzvza JOHNsTONE-BisHor and othe: 
prominent singers. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall New York. 
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Piano, Ode au Printemps : , ‘ Raft 
(With second piano accompaniment.) 
Miss Etta Dall 

Piano, First Movement (Allegro con brio), from Symphony in 

FE flat major, Eroica...... ‘ Beethoven 
Miss Etta Dall, Miss Lillian Brigel, Walter Sieve: 
Master Alvin Hertwig 

Without going into detail, it may be said that the piano 
pupils showed substantial progress and that sense of mu- 


} 


sical values which comes from scholarly training 

Miss Bowdle has a voice of lovely quality and timbré 
It is not without dramatic expression 

Dr. Elsenheimer has resigned his position as organist of 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, and next year will devote 
himself exclusively to teaching and to original composi 
tion. He leaves this week with his family for a trip 
Europe, and will take in the Paris Exposition 


cd + 


\ song recital was given recently in the Odéon by S 
Wm. Brady, baritone, who was assisted by Gertrude 1 
Zimmer, soprano, and Miss Retta Shroder, pianist, in the 
following program: 


Dichterliebe, I., II., II] Ss imanr 
Mr. Brady 

Berceuse (Jocelyn) (Ciodard 

Spring Song .We 

Vilanelle De Acqua 
Miss Zimmer 

Fug € ee. Bac 

Song Mendelssohr 
Miss S ‘ 

Due Don G i Mozar 

M Zimme i Mr. Bra 

le ent Holme 

Che Poet's Heart Grieg 

The Lark Now Lea Davenant 
Mr. Bra 

fide ™ ng ‘ 
Miss S j 

I naise (Mignon) 1 


Miss Zimmer 
Mr. Brady has a musical voice and there is intelligence 


; 


back of it 


1 


* * 


At the College of Musi ommencement George 
Smith played the violin obligato in the Russian Suite, by 
Wernst 
the closing recitals he was hear 


plays with a firm tone and repose, He is the most ad 


His technic shows a musicianly foundation. At 


i in two concertos. He 


vanced pupil of the violin department, and plays in the 
Symphony Orchestra J. A. Homan 


Master Carl Klein. 


RING the last twelve months THe Musicai 
Courier has published several reports of con 
certs at which Master Carl Klein, the youthful 
violinist, distinguished himself as soloist. Mas 
ter Klein is the son of the composer and pianist Bruno 


ous 





Oscar Klein, and, as his mother is also a musician, tt may 
be stated that he inherits his talents from both parents 

The boy, who is now fifteen years old, began the study 
of the violin when he was nine and a half years old. A 
year spent in Germany with his parents interrupted his 
studies, but he resumed his tuition on his return to New 
York. Carl studied under Frederick Schaefer, the viola 
player, and then continued his studies with Ovide Musin 
When Musin left this country a year and a half ago Master 
Klein became a pupil of Eugene Boegner, a sterling artist 
himself and a pupil of Joachim 

The progress which young Klein made during the past 
eighteen months has astonished the musicians of New York 
[he boy’s repertory is already something to wonder at 

The list includes Etudes by Dont, Fiorillo, Etudes Har 
moniques by Leonard, the Gauriniels Studies and Bod 
Caprices, the Second Concerto by Spohr, the Twenty-sec 
ond Concerto by Viotti; the Seventh Concerto by De 
3eriot, the A minor Concerto by Molique, the Mendelssohn 
Concerto and the Second Concerto by Wieniawski 

Master Klein made his début last summer with the Kal 


considered a 


tenborn Orchestra, and by what may he 


happy coincidence played his farewell to America last 
Friday night with Mr. Kaltenborn. Besides this first and 
last appearance with the Kaltenborns, he played on two 
\ review of the Kal 


tenborn concerts elsewhere will contain a criticism of 


ether occasions with the orchestra 


Master Klein’s playing at two concerts last week 

On two occasions Master Klein played with the John 
Lund Orchestra at Saratoga, and at several concerts 
New York and Brooklyn 

The boy possesses the qualities in a marked degree 
which go toward making a great violinist. His long 
firm bowing, true pitch, even in difficult positions, his re 


pose, his brilliant technic, and, above all, his noble tone 





CARL KLEIN. 


his breadth and artistic interpretation cause musicians to 
marvel and predict for him a brilliant future 


I 


iwski, on Tuesday evening, June 19, was so great, 


i€ boy’s success with the Second Concerto of Wieni 


I 





t 
t 
Kaltenborn prevailed upon the father of the youthful art 


st to permit him to play again on Friday night, June 22, 
the first movement of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
Master Klein has been carefully reared and educated 


As a pupil at St. Francis Xavier's College the boy proved 


very diligent, and in several studies, apt and brilliant 
He is a good Latin scholar, and in literature and_ the 
sciences is "way ahead of most boys of his age 

Accompanied by his mother and sister, Master Kle 
+} 


le Steamer 


sailed for Europe last Saturday morning, « 
Rotterdam. The objective point is Leipsic, where Master 
Klein will resume his studies under some able master 
His progress will be watched with keen interest 


friend vf the boy’s parents i America, and the readers 


of Tur Musica Courter will be duly informed when 


vounge Klein makes his Eur pean début 


The National Saengerfest. 


ECORATORS are at work on the Thirteent! 


Regiment Armory Brooklyt where 


National Saengerfest is to open Saturday and 





yntinue ur July 4. This is the nineteenth 
est N theastern Saengerbund \ ! ‘ t 
ganized fiitv ve 9 
As the lf « ‘ ( Ss yé 
the cc ming testi al w be the g< det ubilec and there 


ore everything will be on a much more elaborate scale 
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is 
he festivals are held once in three year In 1897 Phil 
adelphia was chosen, and in 1894 the festival was held in 
New York, and in 1891 in Newark, N. J The North- 
eastern Saengerbund includes singing societies as far 
north as Boston, as far south as Richmond, Va.. and as 


ar west as Columbus, Ohio 


There promises to be a lively contest for the Kaiser's 
prize. While the Brooklyn societi« re debarred from 

mpeting for the usual prizes, it has been decided that 
they could enter in the race for the be autitul gilt sent to 
this country by the Emperor of Germany 

[he Kaiser's prize of solid silver represents Minne- 
singer of the twelfth century The figure more than 
one foot high, and stands on a bronze pedestal. Upon 
the side of the pedestal s bas-relief of the Empe ror, 
entwined in German and American flags. The arms of 
Prussia and suitable inscription are on the other side 
Since the arrival of the statuette in th ntry it has been 


New York 


Ambassador von Holleben has received instructions from 


stored in the office of the German Consul of 


the Emperor to turn over the prize to the officers of the 


Saengerfest next Sunday The mu the song for the 
Kaiser’s prize w vritten by Peter Fassbaende1 Swiss 
mpose! he words are by Adolph Hachtmann. The 


title of the song is Das Deutsche Lied.” 


Otto Wissner has contributed three handsome pianos as 














first prizes in the three classes \ Wissner concert grand 
first prize in the first class; Wissner parlor grand, first 
prize in the second class; Wissner artist piar first prize 
I e third class 
The etic ffere ‘ 
FIRST CLAS 
Hale Singing Socie¢ Ne Y ork 
Quartet Club, Hoboken, N. J 
Musica ib, Baltir e, M 
Franz S« Musical Clult N ) 
Einkland dence, R. | 
( mbia adelphia, P: 
Mozart-Ve New York 
io) et ( t acelr i 
A e, Newark, N. ] 
H e, P lely I 
SECOND CLASS 
Lie k z, Syr e, N. ¥ 
I enix, Newark, N. ] 
Liede Philadelphia, I 
H e, Nev ork 
S Saeng« New 
Rheinpfalzer M ( t N Y ork 
( rd k re P 
Kre Quartet ¢ b, Ne h 
Concord Newark, N. ] 
Pfalzer Harmonie, Philadel I 
rion, Baltimore, Md 
\ le ( _ 
I ~ F et N. J 
rHIRD CLASS 
I I 
Alle a, ( < y h 
Maennerc I 
Maenne All 
(irpheus r rk 
Lieder-Vere P 
! gkeit, Staten Island, N. \ 
hland I d, New York 
\llemania, P lely P 
] nget Maenner . Scrant 
COMPETITORS FOR EMPEROR'S PRIZI 
Arion, Brooklyn, N. Y 
\ ur reg t I klyn 
Deutscher Lied Brooklyn, N. Y 
nl Newark ( Ne rk | 
Saengerbur N. } 
| ger Maer } I elpl I 
eet er I ederkr B kh t ’ 
} er O tet ( Ne 
( y sor " 
( | N N. J ) \ 
| NX I \ 
Se ( ( ‘an 
| TT T ud t 
Lhe p < pe ) clude yusts 
Wagner 1 Abt elie pose nd ‘ \ 
g cups 
Che f | ‘ e given Sunday 
ght, July 1 Bet 8.000 d 10.00 ngers will be 
eard and ther be r é sO mé all 
inde Ar Cla i | vill 
e give I ng. J 
\ e § gag M Sara 
Anderson oprane liss Louise B. \ gt ptat M m«e 
Josephine Jacoby ntralt Carl S eg iritone, and 


yseph S. Baernstein, basso 
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MACONDA 


America’s Greatest Coloratura Soprano. 


Oratorios, Concerts, 


OF HER TRIUMPH AT THE MAINE FESTIVAL THE PRESS SAID: 


“MACONDA CREATES A FURORE.”’’ 
—Portland News, October, 1898. 





‘* When she begins to sing her throat is a nest of singing birds.” 
Argus, October 3, 1899. 


—Portland 


PAPA 


Recitals, Festivals. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13-15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK, 
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LONDON contemporary remarks that Gadski 

nurses the spiritual side of Sieglinde. Him- 
mel! We never saw but one side when this stout 
lady attempted the role here. 


ILY LANGTRY has her knife into Nordica be- 

cause of the singer’s pro-Boer sympathies, 

and so Lillian Norton-Gower-Déme-Steeple will 

get the cold shoulder in London. How true is this? 
As true as most cable stories. 


TILL the novelties for our English opera race 

over the cables. Lloyd d’Aubigny, neé Dab- 

ney, tenor, and Lucille Hill to Mr. 

Savage’s company. We remember Mr. d’Aubigny 
very well and Miss Hill very, very well. 


are grace 


HIS was in the Journal last Sunday: 
“Paris, June 16.—Miss Angela 
niece of the late Mrs. Walden Pell; Miss Minnie 
Tracy and M. Gorski, former husband of Madame 
Miss 
he 


: 
Anderson, 


Paderewska, have combined to give concerts. 

Paderewski’s favorite pupil, yet 

doesn’t object to her playing with Gorski.” 
Why should he? 


\nderson is 


EGULARLY with the beginning of the Lon- 
don musical season crop up stories about Jean 
de Reszké losing his voice. At the first appearance 
he was hoarse; hence the rumors. When Jean feels 
his voice deserting him he will know of the calamity 
about a year before the public does. This great art- 
ist has too often expressed his, opinion of tenors 
who outlive their usefulness. 


R. LAWRENCE REAMER 


very interesting and valuable resumé of ex- 


contributed a 


if a novelty may be said to 
But 


isting operatic novelties 
exist—in last Sunday’s Swi. his contention 
that New York never supports a new opera will not 
Since 1885 practically the entire Wag- 
It is a neat fic- 


hold water. 
ner repertory has been produced. 
tion, the above, first disseminated by Grau, who is in 
the business for shekels, not art. What Mr. Reamer 
really means is that New York will not stand the 
awful attempts at staging, &c., for which Grau is 
responsible. Grau spends too much on lazy, high 
priced singers to produce anything new. 


J F. R., of the London Saturday Review, does 

¢ not think much of the “Ring” as now being 
sung in Covent Garden, nor can he be said to admire 
Read this: 


I must confess to taking little interest in these cycles. 


Bayreuth—at any time. 


Bayreuth is not an institution that can be carelessly trans- 
planted into Bow street and flourish there. It was not a 
thing that Wagner imposed on Germany; it grew out of 


German ideas and habits of life, and without enormous 
modifications it will never live for a year in any other 
country than Germany. Ask anyone who knows Bayreuth 
well, and who is honest and observant and capable of 
the act of thought—ask such an one how Bayreuth exists, 
what it exists and what it exists for, and he will an- 


Lager is the central idea of Bay- 


by 
swer, briefly, “Lager.” 
reuth. The opera does not begin until 4 in the afternoon, 
so that you have many hours for the serious business of 
lager drinking before starting on the amusement of the 
day; there are intervals of about an hour between the acts, 
wholly devoted to lager; the 
and you can sit 


be 
opera 10 in the evening 
until 3 of the next morning in one of the local cafés and 
drink lager. Every German does it, and many English- 
men do it—at Bayreuth. But an Englishman who at- 
tempted to do it in England would justly be regarded as 
Lager is not adapted to the English 
of lager disap- 


which intervals can 


is over about 


something of a hog. 
climate. With the 
pears also the raison d’étre of Bayreuth. We do not want 
it, do not need it, in London; it is of no use to us. When 
two years ago we were given Bayreuth in a much more 
aggravated form none of us knew what on earth to do in 
long intervals. We could not walk in a forest of 
pines; there was no German restaurant handy where we 
could get lukewarm, greasy food, or watch the caterpillars 


disappearance then 


the 








swimming in one’s soup, or drink lager; the first in- 
terval compelled us to haunt the restaurants in the Strand 
and get indigestion through eating bad dinners in haste, 
and in the second we hung with grooms and porters about 
the portico of the theatre and wished to heaven that the 
opera would commence again 


If green room gossips are to be believed, the Paris law 
courts will shortly be called upon to decide a delicate and 
difficult of Mr. Finck 
The composer who, according to the story, will be the 
plaintiff in the case, which will take the form of an action 
M point 
which he is supposed to intend raising refers to his work, 
at the Opéra Comique 


question musical criticism, says 


for damages, is Gustave Charpentier, and ihe 


“Louise,” brought out this year 
“Does ‘Louise’ continue the national traditions of French 
opéra comique?” Such is the the com 
poser, if the story be true, will put to the court. The 
fendants in the case would be the members of the Institute 


juestion which 


de- 
1 awarding lately an annual prize be 
queathed by the “to 
poser of the best work of the year which shall continu 


of France, who, i 


donator, be bestowed on the com 


the traditions of French opéra comique,” passed over 
“Louise.” Now there is no doubt in the mind of anyone 
that M. Charpentier’s opera is the most striking dramatic 
composition produced by a French musician, not only this 


Sut was it a truly national 


tion coming regretfully to the conclusion that it was not 


year, but for some years past 
and traditional French opéra comique? musical se¢ 


accordingly awarded the prize to the com 
M. Charpentier 
to intend prosecuting the members of the musical section 
the 
f the othe 


decided by 


who acted in the matter 


the Institute 


poser of another work is now supposed 


of the Institute for damages on the plea that by above 


pronouncement they “misled their colleagues o 
the 


of all the members, 


sections,” award of the prize being finally 

the vot 
the advice of the specialist academicians 

HOEVER heard of a jury, literary, artistic or 

musical, awarding the prize to the right man? 

This is one of the stereoty ped j kes of the gods ovel 

which they crack their antique sides in celestial but 


unseemly joy. 


A ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
[ YNDON recently enjoyed, endured or suffered 


a so-called Royal Musical Festival. [t was or- 
ganized by Robert Newman and its great feature 
was the combination of the Lamoureux orchestra 
and the English one. To our notion the idea of 
such a combination is a cheap bit of sensationalism. 
The the 
rench orchestra may be very good, but the blend 


English orchestra may be very good, 
cannot be satisfactory. Brandy is good and gin is 
good, but most folk have no desire to imbibe the 
mixture or listen to an Anglo-Gallic orchestra. 

of conduc 


The orthodox belief in these days 


torum—lI thank thee, Germany, for teaching me 
that word—is that an orchestra is a very compli 
cated instrument the conductor has to 
play. He has not only to play on it, but to con- 


struct it; he has to draw the scale, see that it is well 


on which 


balanced and that every piece obeys his slightest 
nod, and understands his interpretation. To 
tain such results in an orchestra requires long train- 
ing undér a uniform system and a conductor who 


ob- 


can impress on the performers his own individual- 
ity. 

What then may be expected when there is a 
French and an English orchestra rolled into one, 
and conducted alternately by an Englishman and 
a Frenchman? When, too, in addition to the dif 
ference of national temperament in the constituent 
parts of the orchestra, the two parts are not con- 
structed on the same lines, is it any wonder that 
English critics nearly unanimously expressed the 
opinion that the French orchestra alone ought to 
have been assigned for the French music? Saint- 
Saens’ well known “Rouet d’Omphale” would have 
gone much better without the disturbing aid of the 
English contingent. Nor did the combined forces 
do much better with the “Freischitz” 
where a too slow tempo had an injurious effect. 
To say that Mr. Wood introduced it “out of consid- 
eration for the mass of tone” The 
conductor ought to rule and subdue and arouse the 
One old conductor used 


overture, 


is nonsense. 


mass of tone at his will. 
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The 
ripple on the ocean may be no bigger than the rip- 
ple on a lake, but you feel in the former the pres- 


to say, “You cannot have too many strings. 


ence of a suppressed power that the lake never can 


give.” So with the rest. A large army can be led 
to victory as well as a small one, but it must have a 
at 


master its head. 


NICOLA PICCINI. 


N the 7th of May, 1800, there died a composer 
whose name and works are now completely 
forgotten, but who once was a favorite with the 
court and the people, and whose name was a war 
cry of the party which sought to exterminate Gluck. 
Nicola Piccini belongs to those victims which we 
meet with in the history of art, who have to pay for 
their transitory triumph with complete forgetful- 
ness. When we read to-day in musical history of 
the struggle between the Gluckists and the Picci 
nists, which divided not only the musical and literary 
world of 130 years ago, but likewise political par 
ties into two violent hostile camps, it is not difficult, 
under the present condition of circumstances in this 
century, to form a just estimate of Gluck, who, to- 
day, is more praised than played ; but by what means 
and by what part and by what merits his rival, Pic- 
cini, came to be represented as his rival, the great 
public of the present can form only a very uncer 
tain opinion. And yet there is no doubt that Pic- 
cini for a long time was a seridus rival of the com- 
“Orfeo” *Alceste.” Gluck, himself, 


furnishes a very interesting proof of this assertion. 


poser of and 


About the year 1777 both composers were working 
When Gluck, 


then was living in Vienna, heard that the Italian, 


on an opera called “Roland . who 
who had come to Paris the year before, had taken 


the same subject, he wrote to a friend, “You urge 
me to continue the musical setting of the text-book 
of ‘Roland.’ This seems to me no longer necessary, 
for, as I hear, the management of the Opera in Paris, 
which must have knowledge of my work, has en- 


When 


this news I burned all that I had already written. | 


trusted a similar text to Piccint I received 
do not feel in me the strength to meet Piccini in the 


list. The advantages on his side are too great. 
First, his own merit, then the charm of novelty. I 
have given Paris four works, good or bad, but taste 
soon wears out. Piccini may now go on the road 
I don’t wish to men- 


He 


has patrons who remove from his path all obstacles.” 


which I have opened for him 
tion the advantages which work in his favor. 


When Gluck wrote this he was sixty-three years 
If, then, Gluck 


was pretty well acquainted with newspaper contro- 


old while his rival was forty-nine 


versies, not to say advertising, while his rival could 
not even speak French—if he had such a high opin 
ion of this rival that he was prepared to give up the 
struggle and fling away his weapons, there can be 
no doubt that such a man must have had some posi- 
tive merits and good qualities. 

We shall not be wrong in assuming that Gluck 
overestimated his rival, because he possessed quali- 


Gluck’s “Me- 


was forced and strained, while to the warm- 


ties which he—the German—lacked. 
lodic”’ 
blooded Neapolitan pleasing melodies flowed freely 
melodies which were easily remem 
Hence the preference of the 


from his pen 
bered and easily sung. 
crowd for him, while it was only the upper ten 
the of 
Moreover, the German, in general, was entirely de- 
ficient in the vein of comedy which the Italian im- 
bibed with his mother’s milk. Thus the Italian had 
the present, the German had the future. But this 
The flower of Pic- 


thousand who were friends the German. 


present was a very brief one. 
cini’s fame faded quickly, as we know well from 
In 1779, when Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
And in addi- 


a material fall was 


history. 


Tauris” appeared, his rival’s star set. 
fall, 
added (in consequence of the French revolution) by 
which the once famous and fortunate artist died in 


tion to such an artistic 





poverty and misery. All this belongs to capricious 
Lady Fortune, who in good and evil knows no mod- 
eration. 

We have described Piccini as being a great melo- 
dist, although his melodies, like so many of those 
of the Italians, are superficially listened to and 
quickly forgotten; but between the tediousness of 
the National French operas of Lully and Rameau 
and the unusual claims which the grand muse of 
Gluck made upon his hearers, the Italian, sensitive 
his native land, 
Added to 


this Piccini, quite apart from his rivalry with Gluck 


and glowing with the warmth of 
undoubtedly occupied the middle point 


in the field of serious opera, was a composer of im 
portance in the field of opera buffa, and here the 
Parisians welcomed him with open arms 


TWO LAWSUITS. 
ATHER curious points have been raised in an 
Italian and an English action at law 
The director of the San Carlo Theatre of Naples 
engaged for the Carnival season of 1899 the tenor, 
of the 


tween the manager and the singer, Signor Signorini 


Signorini. In the first clause contract be 
was engaged as primo tenore assoluto to sing and 
act at the aforesaid theatre in all the representations 
that might be determined on by the manager, the 
number not to be less than thirty-two 


In clause number six, Signorini declared that he 


had already performed in the operas “Aida,” 
“Otello,” “Ugonotti,” “Trovatore,” “Profeta,” 
“Ebreo,” “Tell,” “Samson e Dalila,” and was ready 


to go on the stage with one rehearsal with piano and 
one with orehestra 

Clause number seven arranged that the season 
should open with the “Ugonotti” and the next clause 
stipulated that the manager should not ask any other 
artist to execute parts within Signorini’s repertory 

\ll went on well till the director made up his mind 
to give a performance of “Puritani’’; Signorini re 
fused to rehearse any part therein, alleging that it 
was not part of his repertory, and sued the manage 
ment for his salary for the balance of the thirty-two 
performances. The latter, in reply, asked the court 
to declare the contract broken, and to condemn the 
recusant singer to damages 

The court first of all went into the question as 
to whether the part in the “Puritans” was that of a 
It next dis 
The 


decision was that the statement by the singer of the 


tenor assoluto and decided that it was 
cussed the contract, especially the sixth clause. 


operas he had performed did not limit the obligation 
of the primo tenor assoluto to the performance of 
the operas named, and that the singer by refusing 
the part in ‘“Puritani’” had violated the contract, and 
the court finally ordered him to repay 1600 francs, 
which he had already received from the manager for 
the last two performances. It then turned to Sig- 
norini’s claim for damages owing to his not having 
been allowed to sing the full number of thirty-two 
performances, and for some reason or other, it held 
that while he had no claim for the missing “Puri 


As 
his salary was 800 francs for each performance this 


tani” performance, he had a claim for another. 


reduced the damages that the tenor had to pay to 800 
francs. 

The decision does not give satisfaction in Italy 
The principle that an artist engaged as an artist of a 
certain quality can be compelled to sing all the roles 
belonging to that quality may be good in theory, but 
in practice is impossible of application. Even with 
of the 
ought to be granted sufficient time to study the part 


the strictest construction contract, an artist 
he is called on to take, especially such due time must 
be granted when the contract especially enumerates 
the operas he can execute. We all know that certain 
works, either by their novelty or their difficulty, re 
quire long and careful study, and have known that 
artists of the same quality differ in extension and 
timbre of voice. 





A learned jurist of Bologna, which retains the 
school of law from which Portia did not graduate, 
points out that in the present case the first clause 
never speaks of parts, but of representations, and, 
therefore, must be taken to be concerned merely with 
a stipulated number thereof, namely thirty-two. The 
sixth clause, with its enumeration of operas, ought 
to be interpreted so as to restrain the management 
to the works enumerated. This view is confirmed 
by the language of the eighth clause, to which it ts 
implied that the management can engage another 
artist for parts not in Signorini’s repertory 

In the English case the plaintiff is a baritone and 
he sues for being dismissed before the expiration of 
his contract. The conductor of the London Lyric 
Cheatre, Leslie Stuart, testified that he was present 
when the baritone was engaged and was satisfied 
that he should be engaged The engagement took 
place after a piano rehearsal. But when the plaintiff, 
a man known professionally as Melyille Stuart, came 
to orchestral rel 


1earsals, he seemed, acx ording to the 


witness, ‘to be uncomfortable, his tune was erratic,” 


and this false intonation he attributed to the differ- 


ence between the English and American pitch, to 


which latter he was accustomed But at any rate he 


was uncomfortable An uncomfortable baritone 


must be a fearful fowl. He sang so badly that the 


most important song had to be cut Che manage- 


“sore about it” and the artist was as dis- 


ment was 
appointed as the manager The jury gave him 
£300, say for comparison with the Italian case, 6,000 
francs 

In this case we feel inclined to think, in spite of 


our contemporary, Musical News, that the jury was 


right rhe singer was engaged after a rehearsal in 


the presence of the composer of the work with his 


full consent If the management was satisfied with 


1 


a piano rehearsal and did not require an orchestral 


rehearsal, it was no fault of the 


that a 


It is quite 


singer 
to the American 


pitch would be unnerved if suddenly confronted by 


natural man accustomed 


presu 


the English composer and the conductor 


that both 
of the 
of the differ 


n ] 
mic 


an English pitch, and it is to bi 


English orchestra must have known 


ence. With some orchestras heard in London any 


] 


singer could feel uncomfortabk 


MUSIC IN THE PARKS. 


he 


appropriate 


Baltimore Ameri- 


NDER the above caption t 


can makes some editorial com- 


yr 
ment lhis journal believes, as we do, that music 


é cheerful 
Also. that 
| ay st 


ternly suppressed 


for the public should be “bright and in 


character,” and not classica coon 


songs” and rag-time shoul 
his applies to our official open air music in Central 
We be 
ol place 

of the Allegretto of the Eighth 


Park and elsewhere lieve a Beethoven sym 


with 


phony would be out the exception 
and that Wagner 
But the 


so-called “coon” music and rag-time rubbish should 


could only be represented by his marches 


be excluded Chere is far too much of it ground 
out on the odious piano-organs that infest our 
thoroughfares. We rejoiced to read an editorial last 
week in such a high class journal as the New York 
Times, written though it was in a spirit of delicate 
humor, for it hammered away on the very theme 
He Musicat Courter has made quite its own 
our pernicious street musi The Herald, too, 


has a poor opinion of our public music making, for 


in a recent editorial note it sarcastica advises 
Kansas City to come to New York and observe how 
“a cornet, a fiddle and big bass drum are necessary 
factors of civilization.” This is too true. Baltimore 
only last Friday distinguished itself by stopping a 
“coon song” at the commencement exercises of the 
Western Female High School his occurred in 


ret to say that the 
1 with 


of the Pea- 


the Academy of Music, 


of the prin 


and we ré 4 


prompt action ipal was receives 


is the hom 


jeers and hisses 


body Institute! 
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Globed from the atoms falling slow or swift 
I see the suns, I see the systems lift 

Their forms; and even the systems and the suns 
Shall go back slowly to the eternal! drift. 


Those blue and shining seas in delicate haze 
Shall go; and yonder sands forsake their place; 
And where they are, shall other seas in turn 
Mow with their scythes of whiteness other bays. 


Behold the terraced towers, and monstrous round 
Of league-long ramparts rise from out the ground, 
With gardens in the clouds. Then ail is gone. 


And Babylon is a memory and a mound. 
* a * x * * x 


Where is the coolness when no cool winds blow? 
Where is the music when the lute lies low? 
Are not the redness and the red rose one, 
And the snow’s whiteness one thing with the snow? 
* + « © * 7 * 


Death is for us, then, nothing—a mere name 
For the mere noiseless ending of a flame. 

It hurts us not, for there is nothing leit 
To hurt: and as of old, when Carthage came 


To battle, we and ours felt naught at all, 
Nor quailed to see the invading ruin fall 

On all our quiet homes, nor heard our fields 
Shaken beneath the hordes of Hannibal, 


3ut slumbered on and on, nor cared a jot, 
Death to the stress, and tumult, though the lot 

Of things was doubtful, to which lords should fall 
The rule of all—but we, we heeded not— 


So when that wedlock of the flesh and mind 
Which makes us what we are shall cease to bind, 
And mind and flesh, being mind and flesh no more, 


Powdered to dust go whistling down the wind, 


Even as or past was shall our future be. 
Others may start and tremble, but not we, 
Though heaven be darkened with the dust of earth 
Or all the earth be sunk beneath the sea. 
—After Lucretius’ “Concerning the Nature 
of Things,” by W. H. Mallock 


| N an acute and honorable essay read at a Taylor- 

ian lecture in Oxford University November 20, 
1889, Mr. Edward Dowden considers by and large 
literary criticism in France. Always an admirer of 
the critical austerities of M. Edmond Scherer, Mr. 
Dowden is yet not insensible to the sweet sparks 
struck out upon the forges of Anatole France, Jules 
Lemaitre and Paul Bourget. What interests one 
most is the writer’s skillful presentation of the 
theories of M. Désiré Nisard, as set forth in his 
“History of French Literature.” Nisard was Henri 
Taine’s contemporary, but by no means indorsed 
that master’s doctrine of the environment reacting 
on the individual—as if botany could be applied to 
a living individual organism like the human soul— 
indeed, he was a hater of facile theorizing and facile 
literature. He viewed the work apart from the au- 
thor, believed in an objective critical standard, and 
all his life labored to expose that most flattering of 
fallacies, “there is no disputing tastes.” Emile Hen- 
unluckily laughs 
Taine’s racial theories to scorn. ‘Race considered 
as the source of moral and intellectual characteris- 
tics” is no better than a metaphysical figment. 
“There is no pure, homogeneous race in existence, 
or at least none exists which has become a nation; 
none which has founded a civilized state and pro- 
duced a literature and art.” Even the action of 
heredity on individual character “is in the highest 
As for the environ- 


nequin, who died too soon, 


degree variable and obscure.” 





ment, the miliew—how came Pascal and Saint- 


Simon to flower at the same epoch? How Aris- 
tophanes and Euripides? Hume and Whit- 
field? Shelley and Scott? William Blake and 


David Wilkie?—and the contiguity of this pair shat- 
ters Taine’s fabric—Herbert Spencer and Cardinal 
Newman? Hennequin declares that a powerful 
writer reacts on his contemporaries, impresses his 
individuality upon them, though in part formed by 
his age. On one side you have the caprice of the 
subjective critics, on the other an attempt at a 
rigorous, well defined system of critical zsthetics. 

But to return to M. Nisard, whose aim in criti- 
cism is “to regulate our intellectual pleasures, to 
free literature from the tyranny of the notion that 
there is no disputing about tastes, to constitute an 
exact science, intent rather on guiding than grati- 
fying the mind.” 

A living critic says of Nisard and Renan—two 
opposing natures—that they were “equally con- 
cerned, though in different ways, with the effort to 
be sober and simple, to efface colors that are over 
lively, and never to depart, in the temperate expres- 
sion of their thought, from that scrupulous precis- 
ion and exquisite netteté which Vauvenargues has 
named le vernis des maitres.”’ 

Yet in these two critical currents were born, on 
the one hand, those anarchs of letters, Anatole 
France, Jules Lemaitre and Maurice Barrés—true 
egoists and sons of Renan—and the harsh official- 
ism of Ferdinand Brunetiére. What chiefly con- 
cerns us just now is the Nisard critical attitude, the 
attitude of a conserver of tradition, of the necessity 
for maintaining this tradition and the obvious doc- 
trine that art belongs alone to the elect, to a hier- 
archy. 

.? = . 

The democratic tendencies of the age—as far as 
art is concerned—are best expressed by the orches- 
tra or, better still, by the Wagner music drama. 
The latter is an attempt to amuse—don’t shudder; 
all true art is hedonistic!—to elevate, to purify 
through pity and awe. Wagner borrowed well; he 
had an excellent taste in the Greek dramatists. But 
to create an art that shall at once be apprehended by 
the people—that he could not do any more than 
cquld Walt Whitman. Walt is for the palate of the 
epicurean, not for the people who enjoy far more 
Longfellow or the banjo strumming of that bar- 
room Swinburne, Rudyard Kipling. 

Music is a most complex art. It needs, besides 
special aptitude, years of special training to master 
its technical mysteries, and in the very act of me- 
chanical labor the sacred arcanum is slowly ap- 
proached. Hence all short cuts to Parnassus are 
misleading, ending before the blind walls of bigotry 
and stupid self-complacency. The humble spirit, 
the devotional attitude toward art are rewarded; 
never the vulgar hero who would fain take by as- 
sault the precious sanctuary. Ineptitude is ever 
eager to rush in where wise angels fear to tread. 
Hence avoid all cheap educational nostrums, all 
lying promises to pay in ninety days the prize of art. 
The very act of labor is discipline, for the spirit 
chastens it, as well as the muscles. 

In George Bernard Shaw’s “An Unsocial Social- 
ist” this deliciously paradoxical paragraph may be 
found: 

“No author can live by his work and be as empty- 
headed as an average successful painter. Again, 
consider our implements of. music—our pianos, 
for example. Nobody but an acrobat will volun- 
tarily spend years at such a difficult mechanical puz- 
zle as the keyboard, and so we have to take our 
impressions of Beethoven’s sonatas from acrobats 
who vie with each other in the rapidity of their 
prestos or the staying power of their left wrists. 
Thoughtful men will not spend their lives acquir- 
ing sleight of hand. Invent a piano which will re- 
spond as delicately to the turning of a handle as 
our present ones do to the pressure of the fingers, 
and the acrobats will be driven back to their carpets 





and trapezes, because the sole faculty necessary to 
the executant musician will be the musical faculty, 
and no other will enable him to obtain a hearing.” 

The above was written about 1883, yet it seemed 
to anticipate Tolstoy and his nonsense in “What is 
Art?” Thoughtful men,” as Shaw calls them, do 
spend their lives acquiring sleight of hand. Eugen 
d’Albert had to work like an acrobat before he mas- 
tered his muscles—those muscles that to-day re- 
spond to his will in such a masterwork as the 
*Hammer-Klavier” Sonata of Beethoven. It is the 
half baked culture, the timid dilettante, who seek 
to secure in an hour that which other men work 
for for years. Shaw, in an article reproduced by THE 
MusicaL Courier from the Fortnightly Review, 
told in his inimitable Hibernian way his experi- 
ence as a pianist. He wished to play Beethoven, 
but found fault with existing methods of fingering, 
and so played at the sonatas in his own fashion. 
Now, no one may fault this procedure, yet the result 
was not agreeable to his listeners, and if art is not 
for the many—lI quote Tolstoy and Shaw’s own as- 
sertion—for whom is it? The piano, one of the 
most inherently unmusical instruments, demands 
a most musical temperament to handle it. The 
same incorrigible author thinks that color photog- 
raphy may supplant painting some day. The 
trouble with all these reformers is that they mix 
their categories. Art is not mechanical made, a 
thing of speed and steam, an end to be reached by 
the shortest route. Above all, it is an expression, 
an expression of the finest in the human soul—. e., 
heart and head—and mechanism, be it never so de- 
licate, cannot reproduce the color, rhythm and ex- 
quisite adumbrations and cryptic connotations of 
the spirit. 

As for Tolstoy and his test of art by the ignorant 
peasantry, tat fallacy was exposed when it was first 
posed by suyau and Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
There were timid persons who read this weak, il- 
logical treatise of a man confessedly weak in phil- 
osophical, scientific and zsthetic training, as if it 
It is as old as art itself, the 
awake similar sentiments 

It applies equally as well 


were a new evangel. 

notion that art is to 
among men in general. 
to religion, morality, politics, and to science. It 
is in its application that Tolstoy goes amiss, for he 
never touches on the historical side—a side that at 
once refutes him—but describes his sensations at a 
performance of “Siegfried”—a performance for 
which he was, by his own admission, totally unpre- 
understood by his 


Dear 


pared. 3eethoven is not 
moujiks, hence Beethoven must be banned! 
old Walt Whitman tried to upset poetry because 
deck hands and “roughs” of the waterside could 
not read it. His own poetic substitute is to-day 
enjoyed and understood by the cultured class, the 
very class against which he inveighed! Sydney 
Lanier said this years ago. 

No, art is not for the million, unless the million 
strive to decipher its meanings. Art never stoops, 


the true artist never stoops—and why should there 


be condescension on one side? Let him who 
runs read! Art will be for the million, when 
the million study it reverently and leisurely. Re- 


member Emerson and his remark about pianists 
and the four hours a day practice necessary to keep 
what they have learned! How many times has it 
been said, and how many times will it be said until 
the end of time, that art is a jealous mistress? Re- 
member Guy de Maupassant and his seven years of 
apprenticeship to Flaubert; seven long years before 
he was allowed the privilege of publication. But 
when he produced it was a masterpiece in little 
“Boule de Suif.” Jacob served Laban twice seven 
years before he gained his heart’s desire, yet these 
ambitious young folk to-day would fain gain Para- 
dise at a leap. The fact that technic is so rarely 
mastered only proves my thesis—that to make 
haste slowly is the only possible way. To arrive 
heated, breathless, naked at a goal, after casting 
aside the most precious spiritual coverings, is not 
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And these 
technic-mad young men remind me of such run- 
ners. Children master early the art of reading, but 
consider the years to be covered before they under- 


to have won the race, but to have lost it. 


stand the meanings of the printed letters! 


* * 


. 

Verestchagin thus arraigns Tolstoy: 

“Having wearied at the close of a long life of 
nutritious, palatable food, he assures us that it is in- 
jurious to man, even to young and strong men. 

“Having reached the age of seventy, he wonders 
what good there is in life that it should be so ardent- 
ly desired, and yet allows a physician to treat him in 
illness so that he may ward off death. 

“Having bred a large family, he declares that the 
reproduction of the species is wrong and that celib- 
acy is the right course for men. 

“He What 
would he do if his family were kidnapped and sold 
I think he would shoulder a gun and join 


advocates non-resistance to evil. 
as slaves? 
the regiment that went to free the captives. 

“It is amusing to read, Tolstoy’s affirmation that 
has tried to discover a solution in science and has 
He talks of science as a 
Well read he is, but 
never 


found the latter wanting. 
blind man might of beauty. 
education is slender and he 


his scientific 


learned anything systematically. He is regarded by 
many as a philosopher, but. he is only a great novel- 
ist. It was Turgeneff who observed that true art is 
impossible without the largest freedom, the fullest 
independence of systems, notions and preconceived 
schemes. In Tolstoy the splendid talent, the won- 
derfully written episodes, the separate pictures, are 
all rigidly subordinated to a philosophic moral sys- 
tem.” 

Toistoy did not follow Goethe’s precept to artists: 
“Depict, but do not speak.” 


* * » 


“Twenty-five years have passed since Flaubert 


took Guy de Maupassant under his wing,” says a 
writer in the London Saturday Review. “He found 
him ‘spirituel, lettré, charmant;’ he bore him a 


amitié,’ he was worthy of his mother, 
Gustave de 


Pottevins, old and very dear friends. 


‘veritable 
Mme. 
Alfred 
They exchanged letters about the young genius, 
the first hoping and anticipat- 


Maupassant, and of his uncle, 


de 


mother and maitré 
ing, the second soothing and encouraging; they 
watched him tenderly, rejoiced as his talent grew. 
When efforts Flaubert 
brooded over them, pencil in hand. He found fault 
He was delighted or he was 


Guy’s_ early appeared 
or he predicted fame 
disappointed. He saw genius here or he found flip- 
pancy there, and he had Guy down to the house 


where ‘Madame Bovary’ was written—where ‘Sa- 


lammbo’ was first thought out—to dine and dis- 
cuss, to dream and deliberate affectionately and rev- 
erently, like master and pupil, almost as father and 
son. Soon Zola joined them, and Flaubert criti- 
cised his work as he criticised Guy’s. He was star- 
tled by its strength, enthusiastic over its humanity 
and pity. He made marks in the margin; he wrote 
of ‘this astounding Zola’ to Guy, he read ‘L’ Assom- 
moir’ in a sitting. Time made the three still closer 
friends; they were forever corresponding, congratu- 


And ‘Nana’ ap- 


peared Flaubert’s pencil worked wildly, shedding 


lating and sympathizing. when 
exclamations here, there and everywhere—marks 
of admiration, marks of congratulation, marks of 
every meaning—'Sublime!’ ‘Incompa 
‘Sans pareil! Oui! 2 SL EEN. o 


‘Enorme!’ 
rable!’ x > ae 
au-dessus de tout!!!’ 

“Such appreciation encouraged, such a mind in- 
fluenced and inspired; and although Zola was fight- 
ing for his own particular creed when Flaubert 
died, Maupassant had already adopted his master’s 
principles at that moment—made them his own— 
worked with the same exhaustive care, sought by 
laboring no less fiercely to perfect his style. He has 
written no ‘Madame Bovary,’ no ‘Salammbo ;’ much 


of his work is morbid and, to many, repulsive. Grim 


themes haunted him; but if ‘Bel Ami’ horrified 
some, his later novel, ‘Une Vie,’ enchanted and 
touched all by its chivalrous and pathetic tender- 
Now and then he forgets his old teaching and 
gives one the impression of being a heartless cynic, 


ness. 


but power is never lacking, style is never’ loose— 
both remained with him to the last, both stand out 
boldly and brilliantly in the hitherto unpublished 
stories we have before us, eighteen of them, all con- 
centrated studies, each a masterpiece.” 

x * 


“De Maupassant had a sense of fun and a joyous- 


* 


ness of manner and of heart, until the cloud of mad- 
ness began to gather over him. If his pace had been 
less fast, he might not have fallen lower than the 
hypochondriacal state. But he was agog for sensa- 
tions, and fancied that women could only be under- 
stood when off their guard, and therefore could only 
be advantageously studied in the intimacy of demi- 
monde relations. All his lady friends did not be- 
long to that sphere, but most of them acted as if 
they did. 

“He felt shy and ill at ease in the company of 
ladies who did not show, in the lamp-black circles 
round their eyes and the paint and powder on their 
cheeks, that they were fair game. His income when 
he was actively engaged as an author was nearer to 
£3,000 than to £2,000 a year, and the royalties of his 
works brought in a handsome income when he was 
a lunatic.. Bret Harte’s early California stories 
afford the nearest parallel I can think of, so far as 
manner goes, to Guy de Maupassant’s contributions 
to the Medan tales which he published soon after 
the war. He had had, for years before he published 
anything, Flaubert for a literary professor 

“Flaubert held bookmaking in horror, and often 
drudged as much to prune as he beat his brains to 
find the closest fitting words for the idea he wanted 
to express. He did not understand, however, that 
to be able to express with force, clearness and brev 
ity one should have something first in one’s head 

But he 
-might, if 


that is worth expressing. Maupassant did 


thought that anything—no matter what 
well observed, be an interesting subject. 


life is given in ‘Pierre et Jean;’ but he wraps up 


His own 


Flaubert so well as to disguise him. 

“He wrote best about low, farmhouse and squir 
archical life in Normandy his native province 
There is not one of his short stories that 
classical. Nobody understood better when to leave 


off, and that a firm, sketchy stroke, if truthful, is bet 


not 


is 


ter than the finest elaboration. He lived greatly 
in the open air and on the sea, had a villa at Etretat, 
another at Cannes, and a small bijou yacht, Bel 
Ami, in which he used to make trips to Africa and 
the Levant. There was a touch, but not more, of 
the satyr in his drollery. 

“Nobody had a keener sense of the tragical ele 
ment in human life, and yet he was not alive to the 
deeply serious one. He jumped into fame, but less 
suddenly than the world thought, he having under- 
gone a long period of preparation under Flaubert 
The war stimulated powerfully his brain, as it did 
that of Daudet. 
de Suif,’ in 1882, until he brought out his last work, 


From the day he published “Boule 


‘Le Horla,’ he had a continued run of public favor. 
Every tale, novel or play was a success. He was for 
several years my near neighbor in Paris, with which 
the Eiffel Tower disgusted him. 

“His rage and fury were uncontrollable whenever 
he saw that skeleton edifice, and he rushed to Al- 
giers in summer to avoid seeing it. This was the 
beginning of his madness, which he accelerated by 
trying to restore his shattered system with drugs 
In the closing period of his authorship he went with 
a rush from reality to phantasy. A great gulf lies 
3oule de Suif’ and ‘Le Horla,’ which is the 
child of hallucination wrought by cerebral anaemia. 

“Maupassant’s novels, ‘Une Vie,’ ‘Mont Oriol,’ 
‘Fort Comme la Mort,’ were to make 
money and show he had sustaining power. They 
are admirable, but want the perfection of the small 


between ‘ 


written 





tales, which fell as if with careless grace from his 
pen, and had not a word too many, nor would be 
the better for the smallest change. They may be 
called small epics of a world that has no 


at 


] 
ionger 


4 


heroes, or that, any rate, does not believe in 


heroism.” 
* > * 
Goethe once declared that “thinking about think 
ts at 


was abhorrent to him, yet it hath its uses 


ing” 


times. 


Katharine Fisk. 


T is with pleasure THe Mustcat Courter, in another 





column, announces an extended ira he con 

tinent next season of tl ‘ ent Ar can con 

tralto, whose professior reer both Europe and 
America has been marked by invariable and pronounced 
success 

4 voice of marvelous depth and range and of strength 
and dramatic quality, that rare artistic temperament which 
is inborn and not to be act ed, and without which the 
most exquisite voice is ineffective; a compreher e reper 
tory of oratorio, aria and ballad, phy 1 beauty and com 
manding presence and a i ng person the are 
the qualities which insure Mme. Kat! e Fisk a su 
cessful tour next season 

In England, the home of oratorio, the recent successes of 
this artist are of particular interest, wi g she did 
new laurels as leading contralto with the Lond Philhar 
monic Society, Richter, Colonne, Crystal Pala London 
Symphony, Sir Charles Hallé and Scottish Orcl ral cx 
certs Also of Gloucester and Norwich fest l Royal 
Choral Society, Queen’s Hall Choral Society, 1 pool 
Philharmonic, London Ballad concerts, Patt neerts, &c 

Delilah, which she considers her greatest par I re 
ated in Great Britain at the Glasgow Cl Union, sing 
ing it repeatedly thereafter throug t tl 1 

At the Norwich Festival she sang the contralto part of 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s “Ros c} ler the 
direction of the composer and in tl Dp he roval 
family. This appearance was at triamnt 

At the London Philharmonic concerts s} he first 
public performance, under the composer —_— = of 
Dvorak’s “Five Biblical Songs,” both the 1 the 
singer creating a profound impres 

At the Re yal Choral So ty. under the | Dr 
Bridge, she made a marked su Red { 

Her Ursula, in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Gold Leg 
end.” which she studied under the composer ar ne at 
the Queen’s Hall Choral Society under the yn of 
Randegger,. increased her already establist 

Among Madame Fisk’s notable success« n America 
last season were her appearances as oist with the Brook 
lyn Institute, “The Messiah.” with the Philadelpl Choral 
Society, Buffalo Orpheus Society, N g cycle 
“Captive Memories,” at Pittsburg Sams d Del 
lah,” with the St. Louis Choral Sy hony d the arias 
from “Samson and Delilah” and “Sapho” with the Thomas 
Orchestra, besides a number f song re Frenct 
German and English, in which tl versatile artist makes 
as pronounced a success as she does in he t rts 

Her repertory includes “The Messiah,” “Elijah,” “Juda 
Maccabeus,” “Stabat Mater.” Ss Matthew Pass ’ 
“St. Paul,” “Redemption,” “Golden Legend ‘Orpheus 
“Sleeping Beauty,” “Requiem Ma Dvorak ‘Samson 
and Delilah,” “Tephtha,” “Hor: N Rose f 
Sharon;” “Transfiguration:” “Trojans at ( thage:” 
“Requiem,” Verdi; “Stabat Mater,” Pergo I I 
Patten: “Persian Garden,” &c 

The ballad recitals which she has mad popul nd 
the entire program of which she gives her rt 
only charming and interesting, but of d led educational 
value as well 

The extensive tour, which will begin October 15 and 
continue clear through the season. w be d led betweer 
oratorio and concert engagements, and sone re | fa 
special nature, prepared with particular reference to her 
musical club engagements 

The tour will be under the direction of Loud G. Charl 
ton, whose managerial! ability. together wit! renuta 
tion and popularity of his star, will insure her brilliantly 
successful season 

Mme. Lewing’s Summer Course. 

Mme. Adele Lewing has received many applicat from 
teachers residing Tex: ( ! N ( 
Virginia and New York regarding her immer course 
especially adapted ior tea hers | urse prot! r to 
be very successful 

Jadassohn, the composer, has dedicated four of } ré 
cent piano compositions to Madame Lewing—‘‘Wid 
mung,” “Frithlingsnahen,” “Impr Scl 


zino 
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The advanced pupils of G. H. Fairclough gave a recital 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., recently. 

Mrs, F. Lowndes has resumed instruction in vocal cul- 
ture and piano at Broadalbin, N. Y. 

Miss Helen Culver, of Mt. Pleasant, Ja., is said to have 
a voice of wonderful power and tone. 

Miss Blanche D. Wilson gave a musical June 1 at her 
home on LaBelle street, Dayton, Ohio. 

At Andover, N. Y., a recital was given by Miss Can- 
non’s pupils at her home early in June. 

A musicale was given by pupils of Mrs. F. H. 
at 147 Park street, Gardner, Mass., on June 12. 

Mr..and Mrs. J. S. Goebel and Miss Goebel issued 
cards to a musicale at Marietta, Ohio, for the 5th 

The pupils of Miss Adela Van Gumster gave a private 
piano recital at O. U. A. M. Hall, Union, N. Y., recently. 

A recital was given by the pupils of Mrs. Doenetz, at 
her home on Holgate avenue, Defiance, Ohio, recently 

A music recital was given at the Auditorium, Sisters- 
ville, W. Va., on May 30, under the direction of Prof. 
W. H. Heim. : 

A piano recital was given early in June by the pupils 
of Miss Winifred Copeland at the family residence, 
Howell, Mich. 

A piano recital was given by the pupils of Miss Mamie 
C. Barrett on Friday, June 9, at the Y. M. C, A. Hall, Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

The Impett Male Quartet sang recently at the banquet 
given by the Wells Cadets of the Ninth Presbyterian 
Church, Troy, N. Y. 

The 170th students’ recital was given by the preparatory 
pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Earl H. Hill in their studio, James 
town, N. Y., recently 

Che pupils of Mrs. J. W 
Friday evening, June 8, at her residence, 158 West Second 
street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

One of the pleasant musical events of the season at 
Fort Madison, Ia., was the song recital by Dr. I. R. 
Campbell’s vocal class June 13. 

Professor Rudolph Wertime, Mrs. Zeh, of Waterford. 
Mrs. Ila Miller-Foster, H. M. Sweet, E. C. Game and J. E 
Mussey gave a musical program at the home of Mr. and 


Esters 


Van Dervoort gave a recital 


Mrs. Silas Owen, corner of Columbia street and Simmons 
avenue, Cohoes, N. Y., on June 13. 

Last week Mrs. Carrie Corliss Frisselle, gave a musi- 
cale. 

The Musical Association of Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., is to give its annual concert, June 26. 

A concert by the Farrar School of Voice and Piano 
took place at Watkins Hall, Nashville, Tenn., on June 7. 

The music class of Miss Eva Harris gave a musical June 
1 at the teacher’s home, 412 West Main street, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

At Colorado Springs, Col., June 1, a piano recital was 
given by Miss Julia Stevens at the Alta Vista Hotel. Miss 
Stevens was assisted by Tom Richards. 

An event in the musical world of Richmond, Va., was 
the song and piano recital given by Mrs. May Talley’s 
students, June 20. ’ 

The piano and mandolin pupils of Mary B. Cushney 
gave two recitals on June 20 at Starin Industrial Hall, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

At Bloomfield, Ia., June § a piano recital was given by 
Miss Eva Trew, assisted by Miss Steckel, soprano, and 
Miss Mildred Steckel, contralto 

Miss Harriette Brower gave a second pupils’ recital at 
the Virgil Piano Studio on North Pearl street, Albany, 
N. Y., May 31. The program was well arranged. 

A large audience gathered at the Woodland Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, on June 6, to hear 
a piano recital given by Miss Florence A. Beckwith. 

A musical was given by the students of Mrs. Fannie 
Taylor’s class, assisted by Miss Bess Tucker, vocalist, at 
the home of Mrs. S. M. Taylor, on Yerby street, Marshall, 
Mo., June 1. 

A large audience listened to the organ recital given May 
30 at St. Alphonsus’ Church, Glen Falls, N. Y., by Wil- 
liam J. McCune, assisted by M. Edgar Stebbins and Wal- 
ter L. Garrett. 

Miss Lena Suck Creek, Ind., 
Hazel and Erma De 


3aer’s music pupils at 
assisted by Misses Jessie Hedrick, 
Rhodes, of Lafayette, gave a piano recital in the M. E. 
church on June 15. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Jenkins announce the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Alma Oleine, to Moses Lee Fer- 
gusson, Wednesday afternoon, June 20, at the First Bap- 
tist Church, Richmond, Va. 

The tenth annual recital given by the pupils of Prof. H. 
A. Milliken, at Stone’s Opera House, Flint, Mich., June 
5, was the best ever given in that gentleman’s long career 
as a teacher of the violin in that city. 

The vocal pupils of H. M. Ballou who took part in the 
concert at Woonsocket, R. I., on the 14th, were Miss Nel- 
lie Wornsop, Woonsocket; W. C. Newell, Uxbridge. 
Mass.; Miss Helen Robinson, Providence, R. I.; Miss 
Dora L’Esperance, Woonsocket; Masters Arthur Wade. 


Stanley Wade and Walter Wade; F. B. Simmons, LeRoy 
S. Farnum, Uxbridge, Mass., and Miss Sadie Miller, Miss 
Emma Mailloux and H. F. Beaudry were absent through 
illness. 

A delightful recital was given June 9 in the Conserva- 
tory at Joliet, Ill., by the younger pupils of Miss Clara 
Grundy, assisted by Francis Moore, Candace McCormick 
and Laura Poole. 

A musicale was given last week at Atlantic, Ia., by Miss 
Morrison and her musical class, with R. C. Rasmussen, 
cornet soloist; H. P. Davis, basso soloist; Miss Bertha 
Blakesley, reader. 

The closing exercises and final concert of Miss Guigon’s 
classes for young girls in the primary science of music 
were held recently at her music rooms, No. 201 East 
Franklin street, Richmond, Va. 

The pupils of Miss Dorothy M. Breen, assisted by Miss 
Isabel G. Monteith, violinist, and Miss Ida’ L. Kollam, ac 
companist, gave a song recital recently in the chapel of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Alonzo Bennett gave a matinee musicale last week 
at Jackson, Mich. The entertainment was provided by 
Mrs. J. R. Bailey, vocalist; Miss Edith McNaughton, 
pianist, and Mrs. Philip H. Withington, accompanist. 

A recent program at Mills College, Cal., consisted of 
chorus numbers under the direction of H. B. Pasmore; 
selections for piano, voice apd violin by pupils of Prof 
Louis Lisser, H. B. Pasmore and Giulio Minetti, respect 
ively 

At Urbana, Ohio, June 4. a concert was given by 
George Smith, Miss Lora McDonald, Miss Ethel Mum- 
per, Miss Sylvia Church, Miss Lucie Middleton, Miss 
3ess Berry, Mrs. Frank McCracken, Harry Gilbert, Wal 
ter Small. é 

The annual piano recital by the pupils of Miss Harriet 
Lyon, assisted by Miss Louise Howard Soule, soprano, 
and Miss Isabella Rausch, violinist, 
in her studio in the Lederer Building, Mathewson street, 


was given last week 


Providence, R. | 

A recital was given in May last at the home of Miss 
E. B. Smith, 151 Church street, Mobile, Ala., 
entertainment being arranged by Miss Smith and five of 
her pupils. Miss Louise Sprague, Mrs. Harry T. Smith 
and Mr. Reynolds assisted 

The members of Miss Lillian Greeve’s piano class gave 
Educational Hall, Fort Plain, N. Y., June 21. 
assisted by mes. L. S Farley, 
Partridge, Hattie Ayres 


the evening's 


a recital in 
The pupils were Misses 
Clementine Helfer, 
and Mrs. F. G 

A musical entertainment was given at 
nary, West Bridgewater, Mass., recently by the 
nary Glee Club, Miss Mable Langton, Miss Marion Tall-- 
Alice Parsons, Miss Helen Cook, Miss Weno- 
Miss Gertrude Leonard, Miss Blanche Little- 


Evangeline 
Diefendori 

Howard Semi- 
Semi- 


man, Miss 
nah Gay 
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Miss 


Dorothy, Bute, 


Bertha Robinson and Miss Ethebavis. 
Mrs. Hattie M. Calhousi’S musical class gave a recital at 


field, Miss Grace Robbins, Miss 


onsHast Main street, Wilkesbarre, Pa., last week. 


her home 
Miss Mabel Rose, who has been studying music in Bos- 
ton for the past four months, has returned to her home in 
Elmira, N. Y. 
The piano recital by the pupils of Miss M. E 
at the Levy Opera House, Charlottesville, Va., 


Cleveland 
June 1, 
attracted a large number of patrons and friends 

A piano recital was given by the pupils of Seldon T 
Me., 


Laura B 


Crafts at Lewiston, recently, in the music rooms of 
F. E. Tainter. Miss Cobb. of Auburn, assisted 

A large audience attended the song recital given by Miss 
Jetta Grover Campbell at Sedgwick Music Hall, Wichita, 
Kan., on June 5. Miss Campbell was assisted by Miss 
Corah Adelaide Mooney, of El Dorado. Mrs. E. Higgin 
son was accompanist. 

The annual violin recital was given by the Chapck Vio- 
lin School on Monday evening, June 18, at the J. H. Cha- 
pek Musical Studio, 5821 Jackson avenue, Hyde Park, III., 
assisted by Mrs. J. H. Chapek, Mrs. S. Klausner, Charles 
Lusk, accompanists 


J. H. Hahn issued the invitations to the exercises to 
commemorate the one thousandth concert of the Detroit, 
Mich., Conservatory of Music, which took place Friday 


evening, June 15, in the auditorium and parlors of the 
Church of Our Father. 
Programs sung by Perley Dunn Aldrich, of Rochester, 
N. Y., include Schubert 
kowsky, Brahms, MacDowell 


Each program is complete in itself, only 


Dvorak and Tschai 
Ballads.” 


works of one 


Schumann, 
and “Evenings of 
the 
composer being given 

At Zanesville, Ohio, Miss Helen 
early in the month, the program being given by Misses 
Katherine Stanbery, Katherine I nes, Helen Abbot Min- 
nie Dennis, Mrs. Herbert Culber Mrs. Graham 
Jailey and Miss Judith Griffith 
Wildes gave a successful recital in 


* 
Sailéy gave a musical 


tson 


The pupils of C. E 


the South Church, Haverhill, Mass., on June 8, to a large 
and appreciative audience. The pupils were assisted in 
their recital by Lyman W. Stockbridge, baritone of the 


South Church quariet, and by Harry J. Doe, violinist. 


A piano recital was given by Miss Grace Hedges, pupil 


of Miss L. Eva Alden, assisted by Miss Edna Schmidt, 
mezzo-soprano, and Miss Mabel Weir, violinist, June 1, 
at Terre Haute, Ind. Through the courtesy of Mr. Ko 
walski the recital was given at the new hall in the Erwin 
Block 

A. W. Sickner, of the Sickner Conservatory of Music, 
Wichita. Kan., has given over 500 recitals in that city 
The ninth annual commencement took place June s. Mr 
Sickner announces a special summer normal session ol 


ten weeks, beginning Monday, June 11, ending Saturday, 


September 1, 1900 


rhe Kingman String Quartet was assisted in its concert 


at the South Congregational Church, Pittsfield, Mass., last 
week, by W. H. Way, pianist; Mrs. Cooley, organist, and 
the church quartet, composed as follows: Miss En: na 
White, soprano; Miss Minnie Shaw, contralto; L. K. Wil 
lis, tenor, and Fred T. Francis, bass 

At the College of the Sisters of Bethany, Topeka, Kan., 
a concert by pupils of Mrs. Horton and Miss Hollis took 
place June 5. A diploma in vocal music was awarded to 
Miss Viola M. Chaffin, and certificates in piano to Miss 


Miss May Hobart, 
Miss Ida M. Chaffin, 
Millspaugh, Miss 


Louisa R. Brooke, Miss Lida Detrick 
Miss Helen Obee, Miss Vivian Rush 
Miss Gerirude Dunning, Miss Elvira C 


SOUSA ano xis Bano. 


THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
BAND AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 
EUROPEAN TOUR, 1900 : 








May 5-15, PARIS EXPOSITION June 14-17, . . Dresden 
May 16-17, . Brussels June 18,. .. Nuremberg 
Mayi8, . . . . Liege June 19-22,. Munich 
May!9,_ . En Route June 23, Wurzburg 
May 20-27, . . . Bertin June 24, Bad Nauheia 
May 28-June 4, . Hamburg June 25-27, Frankfurt 
June 5-6, . Bremen June 28, 

June 7-8, Hanover June 29-July |, Cologne 
June 9, . . . . Halle July2, . . . EnRoute 
June 10-13, . . Leipzig July 3-15, PARIS EXPOSITION 

Management: 


EVERETT R. REYNOLDS, 





Astor Court, New York. 
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Faery Anna Ritter, Miss Myrta Stevenson. Mrs. A. F 
Horton is at the head of the piano department 
The class of 1900 of the School of Music, De Pauw Uni 


versity, gave their graduation exercises Saturday evening, 


June 9, at Meharry Hall, Greencastle, Ind. Those gradu 
ating were: Piano Department—Laura Christie, Green 
castle, Ind.; Raeburn Cowger, Monticello, Ind.; Jessi« 
\delaide Poynter, Cloverdale, Ind.; Lillian Dale Scott, 


Greencastle, Ind.; Pearl Shaw, Sardinia, Ind. Violin D« 
partment—Raeburn Cowger, Monticello, Ind 

Miss Ida E. 
Mass., are Mildred Chase, Beatrice Dodge, Ethel Finney, 
Theresa LaBrie, Sarah Leavitt, Elsie Mitchell, Elsie Rich- 


mond, Helen Sargent, Elizabeth Todd, Helen Young, Levi 


Cushing’s piano pupils, at Newburyport, 


Fountain. Everett Russell, Helen Chick, Lucile Elliot. 
Annie Forsyth, Flossie Lawson, Mrs. R. D. McKeen, 
Nellie Murphy, Marion Richmond, Mrs. Edward Smith. 


Bernice Webster, Jack Clements, Chandler Russell, Bense 
Smythe, | Trefethen. 
One of the musical events of June was the recital given 


rry 


by Mrs. Georgia McCoy, assisted by her pupils, at her 
home on North Lawrence avenue, Wichita, Kas. Miss 
Jetta Campbell, Miss Smyth, Miss Leeper and a string 


Messrs 


nings and Parker, assisted 


Higginson, Meisner, Jen 
Taking part were Mrs. Mc 
Sluss, Marjory Grant, Sidney 
Casey, Cor- 


Woods 


quartet composed of 
Coy, Ruth Lewelling, Clay 
Clapp, Jeanette Vail, Charles Smith, 
nelia Vail, Mae 
Melville Campbell, Esther Smyth. 

O. Stewart Taylor, of Portland, 


Edna 


Smyth, Georgia Graves, Daisy 


leaves for Sher- 


Me., 


brooke, Province of Quebec, June 18, where he will con 
duct his summer school, returning September 15 He 
expects also to do some concert work with some of his 
advanced pupils. The first concert will take place in 


when Miss Pope 
and 


Compton, Province of Quebec, June 21, 
song from “Faust” 
will sing the “Sword of 
Valentine” Faust.’ 
Stevens and others will be 
week, May 20 to 25, af 


will the jewel in costume, 


Mr 
the 
Coftin, Mr 


T} 


sing 


laylor himsel and 


Mr 


Ferrara” 


ol from Later 


“Farewell 
heard 
» exercises of commencement 
Ceniral Ind. Ter., were complimented 


because of the high quality of music presented in the two 


College, Wagoner 


special music programs, as well as the music numbers at 


classical 


each session 4 good program of music was 
given on Tuesday afternoon, by the musical director 
Prof. Ernest Appy, assisted by Miss Lucie Shannon at 
the second piano. On Wednesday evening, occurred ‘the 
Students’ Concert, in which the pupils acquitted them 
selves with great credit. The children’s chorus of fifty 


voices was especially fine 

The Paterson, N a 
servatory Assoc Hall, | 
14 he Paterson Conservatory of Music was opened on 
M. Westbrook, and was 


incorporated at the end of the fifth year. Board of 


Con 
June 


eighth anniversary the 


Music took place at ation 


October 10, 1892, by Professor E 


trustees 


for 1900-1901 is as follows: Edward T. Bell, Louis A 
Piaget, Samuel V. S. Muzzy, Andrew B. Inglis, Charles 
D. Shaw, D. D., Joseph F. Morris, Edward M. West 
brook, musical director. The officers of the corporation 
are: Edward M. Westbrook, musical director, president 
and treasurer; Louis A. Piaget e president; Josph F 
Morris, of Passaic, secretary 

The pupils of Mrs. Newkirk, at Norwalk, Conn., for the 
past year included: Mrs. Arthur Jeliffe, Mrs. Cito Hatch, 


3uxton, Mrs. Lorenzo E. Tripler, Mrs. Harry 
Mrs. Charles 
E. Church; Miss Grace Adams, soprano solo 


Miss Flora B. Sher 


Mrs 
Sherwood ; 
Norwalk M 
ist, Trinity Church, South Norwalk; 


Season 1899-1900. 


oorer LOISIGL 


BLOOMFIELD: 


For Terms and Dates 


George 


Simons, soprano soloist, East 





APPLY TO 


Dr. C. L. PERIN, 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, -- NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
M. “T. A; 


INAUGURAL BANQUET. 


[By Wire. ] 

SAKATOGA, N. Y., June 26 
New York State Music Teachers’ 
nearly one hundred present; Gerritt Sr: 


De Zie 


Banquet big success, 


uth toastmaster ; 


large opening attendance ; linski, Cappiani, Brounoff 
speeches. R 

wood, soprano soloist, State Street Presbyterian Church, 
Bridgeport; Miss Edna Bradley, contralto soloist, West 
port Congregational Church; Miss Agnes R. Gibbs, con 
tralto soloist, Norwalk Congregational Church; Miss Anna 
Staub, contralto soloist, Second M. E. Church, Norwalk; 


soloist, First M. E. Church, South 
Alyse Gregory, Miss 
Belle Sher 


Albert Mossman, tenor 
Norwalk; Miss 
Alice Cram, Miss Lelia Gregory Flora 
wood, Miss Ethel Miss Woodward, Miss 
Rood, Miss Haviland, R. G. Sherwood, 
Miss Josephine Weed Ella J Byxbee, Miss J Pearl 
Miss Miss Lulu Kempner, Miss 
Ida Richmond E. Selleck, Frederick Carder, Chester 


Ophelia Taylor, Miss 
Miss 
Slater Louise 
Florence 
Miss 


saldwin 


Bessie 


Eliza 


Edw 


Gregory, 


Selleck, J. P. Treadwell, Jr 
he May Festival music arranged by Prof. J. W 
Mather, principal ol Yankt n, 5S Dak ( ollege Conserva 
tory of Music, was the most elaborate musical event evet 
attempted in that city. The program was: 
May 29 
Piano recital ~ m H. Sherwood, Chicag 
May 
Vocal recital.. se H. Augustine Smith, Ober 
May 31 
rhe Midsummer Night's Dream Shakespeare-Mende'ssohn 
Reader, Prof. J. W. Chamberlain, ( ag rganist, J. W. M 
JuNE A PTERN N 
Lecture, The Relation Betwee Speech a Song 
I fess { ambe ait 
June EVENING 
he Crusaders Gad 
Yankt ( ral | 
J. W. Mather, director; Manetta Marsh, s H. A 
Smith, tenor; George W n H ( 
r g t; Ex i pia 
Afternoon lecture at 3:45 p. m Evening concerts at 8 p 
rhe cantata, “The Daughter of Jairus,” was sung on 


me ' “i ‘ : 
Sunday evening, June 17, in Trinity Church, Plattsburg, 


N. Y., by a chorus of forty voices, conducted by the Rev 
H. P. Le F. Grabau. H. M. White was at the organ, and 
Miss Coronell Hudson was accompanist at the rehearsals 
rhe chorus consisted of Mrs. W. W. Guibord, Mrs. Albert 
E. Reynolds, Mrs. John H. Booth, Mrs. J. F. Bailey, Mrs 
William G. Baker® Mrs. George H. Hudson, Miss L. C 
Potter, Miss Carrie Hudson, Miss Nellie Derby, Miss H 
G. McConnell, Miss Corinne Merrihew, Miss L. Tierney 
Miss E. C. Hagerty, Miss Anna James, Miss Evelyn 
Bromley, Mrs. W. W. Conaughty, Mrs. Charles H. War- 


ren, Mrs. E. A. Bromley, Miss H. M. Rogers, Miss Nell 


(Armstrong, Miss Carrie E. Larkin, Miss Mabel Rogers, 
Miss M. E. Ricketson, Miss Grace M. Rockwell, Miss J. 
4. Greene, W. W. Guibord, Charles Wilson, W. W 
Conaughty, Mr. O’Brien, Chas. F. Hudson, Charles H 
Moore, O. B. Bromley, W. J. Hornick, C. W. Smith, Al 
bert Cavanagh, Thomas Costello, R. H. Guibord, F. W 
Guibord, Chas. J. Dale, Charles Parton 

HELEN BUCKLEY, 

SOPRANO. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Eastern Manager: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, NEW YORK. 


OscaAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contraito; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, ; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 

STUDIO: 


S51 East 64th Street, 


Western Managers: 





New York. 








Address: 


mee vet 1 Yt . 


Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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raa, &c.; lone—ly—; ten—der—ly— ; cra—dle— ; Lon— 


Mr. Tomlins on Educational Music. 


Fourth Paper. 


don—; cling—ing—. Sing these on single notes with 
pronounced action of the tip-tongue, but with neither 
abrupt movement or hardening of the lips and with 
absolutely no movement or self-conscious fixedness of 
the jaw. 

Example W.—Sing on any medium note and with sustained 
tone, as in Example S, the word “amen” (a—m—e— 
n—), “moaning” (m—oa—n—i—ng) ; “no more” (n— 
o—m—ore—). Then, in place of singing several vow- 
els and consonants on one note, sing several notes on 
one vowel. Lastly, in slow movement change both 
vowels and notes. 

Example X.—Now sing vowels and syllables as in Example 
W, not for melody’s sake, but in self expression—just 


Example N.—Practice “sh” as in Example D, and after 2 
or 3 counts change it to “zh” (the sound of soft “g,” 
as in “oblige’’). In changing to and continuing the new 
sound (6 or 8 counts) keep the breath flowing exactly as 
in “sh.” “Zh” is, in fact, “sh,” plus free larynx vibra- 
tion. Let the “zh” be sounded without regard ito 
definite pitch, except that it should be within the lower 
range of voice. 

Repeat the exercise as in Example F to moderate 
intensity, but with laughing face, loose jaw and throat. 

















Example O.—In the same manner, yet in lesser degree, as was attempted when there were neither words nor 
change “s”—— to “z"——; a bait: , and melody. In carrying this out combine the spirit of 
th—— (as in through) to “dh (as in thee). Then Examples J, K, L and M. 
sound them in alternation: Zh ig zh enced. Exercises such as “zh” should be practiced in all, not 
z——dh——zh——-dh——; always with unabated flow more than 20 or 30 seconds at a time, once or twice a day. 


of breath. The humming exercises can be prolonged for a minute or 
two with advantage, but never in listless or mechanical 
voice; on the contrary, always the sunshine spirit of com- 
panionship in its changing moods of helpfulness. 

With regard to these exercises and in connection with 
these four papers it has been my object to show that the 
grade teachers can do much in a common sense way to 
promote the spirit of song, and thus prepare the way for 
the music teacher’s work, which is to guide its expression 
in art forms ranging gradually upward. 

Written primarily as a preface to a meeting of school 
teachers at the Saratoga Music Teachers’ Convention, on 
the 27th inst., I have felt that the deficiencies of a printed 
page can be corrected in the practical application of the 
work there to be exemplified. If, however, there are other 
teachers who are interested in a practical way, and who 
need a word or two more of explanation I shall be very 
glad to give it to them. 

It is understood, of course, that this paper is not in- 
tended for more than a few suggestions along a line which, 
as I believe, has not received adequate attention. 

the In conclusion I may quote with advantage, perhaps, 
Example R.—Now change the line to a circle; have the from a report of some song work of mine last year in 
imitate the pervading clang of far three of the East Side settlements in this city: 

Still humming, blend the class tone into “The interest is centred for the most part in the work 
See that the hum of each indi- with children of the poor. Personally 1 believe the chil- 
with its drone. Have dren of the rich have, equally, their problems difficult to 
solve. But it so happened that the most interesting 
work was in the poorer districts. 

“I found these children very hard to manage; at home 
(often but a single room for a whole family) many of 
them subject to unreasonable harshness one hour and 
equally unreasonable leniency at another. Their only 
playground the public streets; and in some of their schools 
subject to a discipline based upon over-restraint. I have 
watched rows upon rows of scholars seated with a nicety 
of adjustment measured to almost a hair’s breadth, in a 
stillness so marked that sometimes I have waited for the 
teacher to drop a pin on the floor as a supreme test of 
discipline; then, at the close of the school—bedlam, a 
perfect rabble. 

“In consequence of these:conditions the children were 
very restless; watchful along lines of cunning rather than 
attention; alert to take unfair advantage, and with a spirit 
of ridicule instead of fun, which was not conditioned by 


“zh” on any given tone not higher than first 
space “f.” See that the sound begins without jerkiness 
and exactly on (not for a fraction of instant under) 
In this particular, class practice is 


Repeat 


the proper note. 
insufficient. 

Example P.—Breathe as before and hum (‘‘m” as in 
room——) 8 or 10 counts,on any given medium note; 
see that there is not even a suspicion of pulling or 
gliding up to the note. In fact, don’t have the pupils 
get the note, see that they are the note. Have them, 
as it were, inhale the sound in imagination as the frag- 
rance of flowers was inhaled, and then give it out again 
as does a tuning fork when it is struck. 

Example Q.—Hold a long pointer, horizontally before your 
class, then have them “hum” your finger along its en- 
tire length; a continuous tone breath-supported as inthe 
feather example, but weightier and more resistant. Re- 
peat this humming exercise on a note several steps 
higher and also on one several steps lower, calling at- 
tention to the head resounding of the high note and 

chest resonance of the low one. 


humming 
away bells. 
that of a single bell. 
vidual is lost in the class “hum” 
the pupils start this resounding, pervading yet almost 
intangible sound, seemingly away off; then have them 
gradually bring it nearer and fuller, and then again 
soften it to distance rather than smallness; the while 
in playful smiling, seeming as though disclaiming re- 
sponsibility for its production. 
Example S.—Hum a medium low note (c, d or e), seem 
to swirl it, like water in a bowl, and then laugh it up 
sustaining it there bye the same breath- 


substance, laugh-spirit power (shrieking with laughter 


to its octave, 
is a common term representing a common power). See 
that this laugh is of the active, infectious kind. 

Example T.—Hum bell-like tones (never meaningless ones) 
as in Examples J and K. At first long single tones, 
then short phrases of 3 or 4 or 5 notes. Place but little 
importance on the change from one note to the next, 


continue the same self-expression throughout each 


ote in succession; as in shaking hands it is not so 
uch importance which hand is taken as what is ex-_ kindliness. 
pressed in grasping it. The music will have something “Here, gathered together in a single class, 200 or more 


boys and girls of different nationalities, ranging in years 
from eight to twelve or thirteen; meeting just after school 
hours in, possibly, a large gymnasium where boisterous 


to say to us and through us later on, but first must we 
prove our relationship to it, establishing our kinship. 
With mouth open, as in Example C, and with 


loose jaw as in Example D, sing softly the following play is hardly discouraged; the teacher has before him 
syllables and words. At first slowly, then repeating (though scarcely at his command) one redeeming condi- 
each one quickly, but always smoothly and with a con-_ tion which, in my judgment, is a pre-requisite to success— 
nuous drone: Laa lai——-, lo——, lee——; la_ the life quality; only physical, perhaps hardly more than 





“The problem is to retain this vital power; to purify it by 
the admixture of higher life qualities, and above all to keep 
it in continuous expression. ° 

“The first thing to be done is to relinquish the artificial 
superiority which a few inches of platiorm elevation gives 
the teacher and that tinge of aloofness which is so easily 
assumed in mission work, and to seek instead the real in- 
fluence that comes of being one of them as well as with 
them. 

“One of Dickens’ 
a mob and then leading it away from its malicious pur- 
Under conditions of true teaching 


heroes saves a crisis by heading 
pose to mere mischief. 
one might go further than this, and in place of merely dis 
sipating destructive energies, transiorm them to powers 
of construction. 

“To recount in deiail the transfogming means in this 
music work with these children would prove unprofitable 
and uninteresting, being apparently as far from the results 
sought as loosening the soil and dropping a seed into the 
ground is to the resultant plant or tree. One division of 
the work, however, may serve to indicate the general lines 
of procedure. 

“We began, perhaps, by singing ‘Marching Thro’ Geor- 
gia,” or ‘The Red, White and Blue;’ shouting and even 
kicking out the tune in a murderous way. Whereupon I 
sought to show that, as real soldiers approaching our ene- 
mies, we should advance quieily and not as savages often 
do, with a war-whoop. To justify this course we created 
an imaginary force of the enemy exceeding our own as 
ten to one. Thus we actually succeeded in reaching their 
fort while singing that 
seemed to be going farther away from it. This vigor of 
resolution without ‘hollering’ was quite a new experience 
Then, after our victory we marched back 


our march song so softly we 


to some of us. 
again with our prisoners, carrying our wounded comrades 
with soldier step, martial yet tender as a woman. By this 
time my leadership was unquestioned. In the festivities 
in which we celebrated our victory we stacked our arms 
and marched around and around our encampment, light- 
footed as if we were boys and girls at play. Then another 
call to arms, not, as before, to attack a distant foe, but to 
defend our homes, our mothers and sisters from the ruth 
less invaders who would despoil us. Then in turn, con- 
flict, victory, carrying the wounded; the funeral march; 
but, instead of games, concluding with a solemn service of 
thanksgiving. 

“At our earlier lessons there were quite a few visitors, 
some of whom essayed to criticise, in a pleasant way, my 
attitude toward the children. It will never do, they said, 
this coming down, as it were, from the 
thority. The children, too, were somewhat at odds with 
me, feeling that I was made of no better stuff than they 


were, and for a while there was chaos; but later on this 


platiorm of au 


proved of great advantage, for in recognizing my powers 


of voice and leadership they realized the same as possi 
bilities for themselves. Meantime many of our visitors 
and ceased regular attendance, not to resume it until long 
afterward, when we had gotten the dirt off our voices and 
When they returned, how- 


not 


were polishing them up a bit 
éver, it was different; I was really in command the 
brief authority of platform elevation, but of true leadership, 
and my girls and boys, while they certainly were not 
angels, were in a large measure self-contained and self 
reliant, and were fast acquiring a sense of self-responsi 


bility.” Wm. L. ToMLins 
[These exercises will be supplemented by a prac- 

tical lesson to school teachers at the teachers’ con- 

vention, in Saratoga, next Thursday morning. ] 


Tue Musica Courter has received from William Knabe 
& Co. a neatly bound pamphlet of press clippings on the 
career of Felix Fox, the pianist. Mr. Fox has played in 
New York with the Dannreuther Quartet and has given 
recitals in other cities throughout this country and Europe 





i la, Iai lai lai, lo lo lo, le le le; also naa, &c.; daa, &c.; animal life; but anyway, vital! 
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Mme. Evans Von Klenner Sails for 
Europe. 


ME, EVANS VON KLENNER, the vocal 
teacher and Garcia representative, sailed 


Be NY 


2 for Europe last Saturday on the steamer 

v . 
“ Menominee, of the London Transport 
line. While abroad Madame von Klenner expects to 


spend a month with her old friend and former teacher, 
Madame Garcia-Viardot. The latter has a fine establish- 
ment in Paris, and it is there where Madame von Klenner 
will meet many distinguished people in 
the world of music, art and letters. One 
of Madame von Klenner’s pupils once 
said to the writer: “You know Madame 
von Klenner is a good American, but she 
really knows Europe better than her own 
country. She was educated abroad and 
lived for years in the various European 
capitals.” 

Smee she began teaching in this coun- 
try, Madame von Klenner has made sev- 
eral trips abroad, always for the purpose 
of studying methods and consulting the 
famous teachers in England and on the 
Continent. Another point of the sum- 
mer journeys on the other side are the 
festivals. Madame von 


great musical 


Klenner has attended these in almost 


every European country. This year she 
will listen to the monster choruses of the 
Welsh singers, who have planned to hoid 
their festival in their own country some 
time during the month of August. Mad 
dame von Klenner has heard the Bohe- 
mians sing at Prague and the Scandi- 
navians in Stockholm. She has wit- 
nessed Wagner performances at Bay 
reuth and the grand opera at Madrid. 
Italy, of course, she has visited repeat- 
edly. Madame von Klenner takes special 
delight in studying the different schools 
of music, and this accounts for the cath 
olic tastes of the programs heard at her 
pupils’ concerts. 

With an education thorough from A 
to Z, and with the peculiar advantages 
derived from her long residence abroad, 
Madame von Klenner is equal to more 
than has been claimed for her. Her spe 
cial delights to-day are the large num 
bers of teachers who come to New York 
to study and confer with her. To pos- 


sess the gift to instruct those who in 
‘urn must teach others is rare indeed 
There are famous vocal teachers who 


point with pride to an odd prima donna 
or two they have helped to put on “ their 

feet,”’ but do their achievements 

amount to compared with the teacher 

who has the occult power to instruct 

scores of earnest women holding positions in the best 
schools and academies of the land? Madame von Klen- 
ner’s reputation in this country has grown marvelously in 
the past two years. During the late winter and late spring 
Madame'von Klenner received from the Middle Western 
States no less than two score applications for terms, &c. 
More than half of these applicants will come to New 
York in the autumn and study with Madame von Klen- 
ner—and there is the old, old, pathetic story to quote as 
a reason for the others not coming—they cannot afford 
it. In writing to these out of town applicants, Madame 
von Klenner 1s kind, and honest in her advice. 
“Don't come if you have no money. The tuition is the 
least part of the expense of spending a winter in New 
York.” That is what she writes to the would-be prima 
donna who writes to her from out of town. 

Madame Von Klenner is very popular with her pupils, 


what 


firm 
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489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


and the grateful ones keep her well informed of their 
progress, and never iail to send her extracts of newspaper 
criticisms of their work. Forceful, sincere, loyal, sympa- 
thetic and broad minded, are the conspicuous traits of 
Madame Von Klenner’s character. As a member of eight 
or nine clubs, she keeps herself in touch with women’s 
work and progress, not in music alone, but in all that 


pertains to the growth and advancement of the sex. In 
the Women’s Press Club of New York Madame Von 
Klenner holds the office of chairman of- the entertain- 


She is the head of the vocal department 
She has held office 


ment committee. 
of the Women’s Philharmonic Society 





MME. EVANS VON KLENNER. 
Photo by Rose & Sands, New York 


in the Fortnightly Shakespeare Club, in the French Club, 
and the Rainy Day Club. She is a valued member of the 
National Sunshine Society. In the of all of 
these clubs Madame Von Klenner has appeared as speaker 
on her specialty, music, and other topics on which she is 
equally well informed. In her passion for singing, and in 
her wholesome type of womanhood, Madame Von Klen- 
her Welsh One of the latter, 


famous singer 


councils 


ancestors 
his 


ner resembles 
Evan Evans, became in day as a 
Madame Von Klenner was born in Rochester, this State 
Her father was a man of property and great culture, and 
her mother, who lives with Madame Von Klenner, is a 
noble type of the born gentlewoman 

Madame von Klenner is happily married to a man of 
distinguished family, a university graduate and one who 
has been of great assistance to her in the Continental lan- 


guages and the poetry and literature connected with 






& Ra 


Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, New England States, 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, Eas cra States. 


The Von Klenner studio, at 40 Stuyvesant street, 
mis 


music. 
near Tenth street. is a reflection of the tastes of the 
It is here in this spacious 


tress and master of the house 


studio that pupils’ musicales are given 

Last spring Madame von Klenner gave her first pupils’ 
Her pupils 
under her direction, also gave one of the concerts at Car 
Hall this the Women’s Philharmonik 
series. Several ago Tue Musical 
lished a list of Von Klenner pupils who had secured choir 


recital in Brooklyn, with the best results 


negie season in 
weeks CouRIER pub 
positions this spring, and other pupils who had secured 
The 


been successful from every point of view 


positions as teachers season closed last week has 


and Madame von Klenner sailed away 
feeling that she is fully entitled to the 
vacation she has planned to take. Mad 
ame von Klenner expects to return to 
New York in September. In the mean 
time the readers of Tue Musica 


CouriER may read announcements of vis 


iting, studying and sight seeing abroad 
ying & 


Winkler Born in Silesia. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL error in last 
week’s MusicaL Courter twisted 
Silesia, the birthplace ef Leopold Wink 


ler, into reading Siberia. No pianists are 


born in Siberia, but several great ones 
claim Silesia as their birthplace, and 
Mr. Winkler himself reflects the genius 
of that land of music and poetry 
Mr. Bennett’s Summer Classes. 

Among the recent additions to Mr. S 
( Sennett’s classes for the summer 
months are Mrs. St. Raymer, of Port 
land, Ore.; Mrs. H. E. Kerr, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Miss Gertrude M 
Horner, of Allegheny, Pa. These ladies 
are all singers with fine voices, who are 
taking daily lessons in Mr. Bennett's 
method of vocal technic Miss Ruth 


Peebles, of Kansas City, a soprano with 
a beautiful voice and noble stage pres 

‘ : ' 
ence, is to join Mr. Bennett's class July 
1. Miss Peebles has studied with Mr 
Bennett for two seasons, and will here 
after devote herself to operatic singing 


Henry Heyman Pupils’ Recital. 
The 
gave a 
San 
June 9. The 


Heyman 
Hall, 


afiernoon, 


of 
Sher 


violin pupils Henry 


recital at man-Cl Ly 


Francisco, on Saturday 


San Francisco papers gave 


flattering reports of the work of the 


young violinists, who included Mastet 
Hubert E. Law 
Master Isidor Cohen 
Schneiter, Master 

mada, Miss Madeline Todd, Miss Ruth C 

Miss Josephine Parker 


Hamlin 


Miss Dorita Goodman, 
Miss Edna H 
Emanuel Hro 
Salinger, Master 
James Hamilton Todd Miss Ethel 
Grant, Maurice Rose and C, F 


Van der Stucken to Sail for Europe. 


Frank Van 


Symphony 


der Stucken, the conductor of the ( 
Orchestra, will sail for Europe to 
Bismarck The con 


in and around 


nein 
nati 
morrow (Thursday) on the Fuerst 


ductor has been spending the past few day 


New York. Last Sunday evening he attended the concert 
by the Kaltenborn Orchestra at the St. Nicholas Garden 
Abroad Mr. Van der Stucken expects to meet many of 

American colleagues who sailed earlier in the season. T! 


conductor will also transact some business on the othe 


side. He will return to his home in the autumn 
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616 Twelfth Street N. W 


m t 
WASHINGTON, June 23 1900.1 


HERE are a number of in this city 
who are almost unknown outside of the limits 
of Washington. Almost without exception 


these composers are engaged in other and more 


composers 


remunerative work than composition, pursuing 
hours 
musi- 


this form of musical activity during their leisure 
and for pleasure only You will find this class of 
cians modest and retiring, and in many cases will never 
suspect their capabilities. 

If you really want to find them out, however, first count 
upon your fingers those whose performances are musi- 
cianly and whose programs denote good musical taste. 
Then step up boldly and ask them the desired question. 

* * * 


Some of the piano compositions cf Henry Xander, 


leader of the Saengerbund in this city, were mentioned 
in a previous article. 


He 


able 


has written a very pleasing gavotte which is suit- 


for a grown person who has taken lessons for two 
There are a few stretches which would 


It is in the regular gavotte 


years or even less. 
be rather difficult for a child. 
form, except that there is a trio in 4-4 time instead of 
the customary musette. The melody is very pleasing 
and, best of all? the whole thing is perfectly natural. There 
are no forced modulations or bare cracks showing be- 
tween the various parts, but all is so neat and graceful 
“Why, of could 
Besides being a charm- 


that you say to yourself: course, it 
not be any other way than it is.” 
ing little composition it is singularly free from technical 


errors or harmonic liberties of any kind, and the only 
exception to this was found in an unimportant cross rela- 
on the fifth page. 


His 


pieces 


tio 
“Slumber Song in F” in another example of his 

not difficult of This 
has an individuality of its own, which 


which are performance. 
Song” 
annot be said of most slumber songs. 

Mr. Xander’s piece seems to have a definite meaning 


ind to the first part 


“Slumber 


convey a distinct impression. In 
there is the cradle motion and a very pretty melody which 
and could 


The second 


range of the human voice 
the mother to her babe. 
part, “Scherzando,” is written on high notes, both right 
and left hand, and is quicker than the first part. It has 


an entirely different rhythm from the first, and is evi- 


within the 


ily be sung by 


dently not meant for a melody, but as a suggestion of a 
her babe and talking baby language in 
the high soprano voice mothers generally use for this pur- 
ost Indeed, so very the music of this 
that it is almost impossible to play it over withoum 

the rhythm 


mother tossing 


suggestive is 


ng the words the mother says in same 


music; such as, for instance: 
Mother’s little 
Baby boy! 


a very charming little composition, and as it is 


tousle-headed baby boy. 


3aby boy! 


t 
t is 
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composed by a Washingtonian the pianists of the town 
should glance over it and the gavotte. 

Three other compositions by Mr. Xander are his “Valse 
Brillante,” “Impromptu” in A flat, “Prelude in -G” and 
“Springtide Caprice.” They are all good and worthy of 
examination. 

A musical soirée by the Euterpe Musical Club was held 
at the Washington Club last Monday. The results showed 
the good work of the members during the season and jus- 
tified the continuance of the society and the broadening of 
its field of usefulness. The performances in every instance 
showed the most careful preparation, and there was hardly 
a flaw noticeable anywhere. 

As the society is composed almost entirely of amateurs 
this was really remarkable and much credit is due to the 
management. William Sholz played his violin numbers 
with exceptional smoothness and perfection of execution. 
They were two light numbers which were very acceptable 
on a long and rather tiresome program. Lehmann’s *Endy- 
mion” as interpreted by Mrs. Anna C. Hills, was appreci- 
ated for the same reason. Henry Statham gave Leonca- 
vallo’s Prologue, from “Pagliacci” in an excellent manner. 
Mr. Fronani, who accompanied him, appeared alone upon 
the platform and played the long prelude, when suddenly 
the door opened and in walked Mr. Statham, singing his 
opening remarks with a gesture; and continuing as if he 
were actually playing in opera. The rest of the program 
consisted of concerted pieces for two pianos, and for piano, 
violin and ‘cello; a sacred quartet and piano solos. Al- 
though performed well, it seemed as if more interesting 
piano pieces might have been selected. 

Angelo Fronani’s solo was more brilliant than some of 
the other piano pieces, but it was a fantaisie rather loosely 
put together, and the various divisions seemed to have no 
relation to each other. The melodic material was not new, 
and the frequent changes from major to a minor not rela- 
tive did not add to its beauty. It was more of a show piece 
than anything else. Wagner’s “Ritt der Walkuren” for 
two pianos, however, was, if anything, more delightful 
than ever. It was played perfectly by Anna L. Marshall 
and Mr. Fronani. Miss Sallie T. Mason, a pupil of Mr. 
Fronani, and Miss Nettie Law, Mrs. Frank Bryam’s pupil, 
did great credit to her teachers. Mrs. Byram took a prom- 
inent part in the entertainment. Mr. Fronani’s delightful 
touch and clear, clean technic did much to enhance the 


pleasure of the evening. 
e 6 6 


There was an excellent Y. M. C. A Na- 
tional Theatre last evening, and the program was well 
adapted to please even the most perspiring person in the 
audience. The musical part consisted of several numbers 
by the Y. M. C. A. Mandolin Club, several vocal solos, a 
male quartet and bahjo specialties. All of 
The 


most 


concert at 


piano solo, 
the funny part of the program was really funny 
imitable William H. Conley sang several of 
amusing songs and gave a good imitation—sound of 
voice and blond mustache included—of Dan Daly in his 
George O’Connor’s part in the 


in- 
his 


song, “Nothing In It.” 
program was thoroughly enjoyed, as was also Isabel] Shel- 
ton and the banjo performance. B. Frank Gebst played 
one of Liszt’s Rhapsodies very acceptably and the Biceno- 
more Male Quartet sang “Kentucky Babe” better than I 
have heard it sung before. The excellent effect produced 
in this quartet was caused by the combination of the hu- 
morous and pathetic, and intensified the effect usually pro- 
duced. Mr. O’Connor sang the solo parts with the negro 
twang he can imitate so well, while the concerted parts 
were sung with great tenderness. 

The mandolin club is an extraordinary one in that a 
violin, ‘cello and drum are added to the usual mandolins 
and guitars. This gives an excellent effect and relieves 
the monotony customary in mandolin performances. 

Of the other participants Miss Margaret Koontz de- 


JCS. S. BAERNSTEIN, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BASSO. 


Exctusive Management : 
A. FISHER, 
20 West 94TH Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils. 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 


Ae Prager Strasse, 251. 





serves especial mention. She is still a student, but her 
voice gives promise of good things in the future. She 
has a contralto voice which has gained considerable depth 
and volume during the past winter, and if she continues 


the conscientious work which she has begun she will no 


doubt achieve some remarkable results. As it is, there is 
hardly a fault left in her method, and she only needs fur- 
ther study and development along the lines in which she 
is now working. Jasper Dean McFall] and William D. 
McFarland were both in good voice and sang their se- 
lections well. Miss Estelle Wentworth sang Luckstone’s 
“Delight” before my arrival. 
ee 


Besides a mandolin club, there is a glee club in the 
Y. M. C. A., which has been doing some excellent work 
this season under the direction of Mr. McFall. 

o-" 4 


The pupils of Mrs. Byram and Dr. Bischoff, respec- 
tively, will give recitals on Monday. 
BerENICE THOMPSON. 


The Kaltenborn Concerts. 
HE Kaltenborn Orchestra 
large audiences at the St. Nicholas Garden. Dur 
ing the past week the programs were unusually 


attractive, and on several evenings the soloists 
would have reflected credit on winter symphony 


continues to delight 


concerts. 

This was particularly true of Tuesday and Friday nights, 
when Master Carl Klein played and on Sunday night when 
Leopold Winkler made his reappearance after several years’ 
absénce from the concert stage. 

In another column in this issue the readers of THe Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER will find a sketch of Master Klein’s career. 

On Tuesday evening, June 19, the young violinist 
played Wieniawski's Violin Concerto the 
breadth, brilliancy and dash of a virtuoso. The audience 
waxed enthusiastic and after several recalls, Master Klein, 
father, Bruno 


“En 


Second with 


Oscar 


Re- 


accompanied at the piano by his 
Klein, played with 
gardant le Ciel,” by Godard 

The orchestral accompaniment for this Wieniawski Con- 
certo was beautifully played by the men under Mr. Kal- 
In the matter of accompaniments the 


T he 


are beginning to repose absolute confidence in 


rare delicacy and feeling 


tenborn’s direction. 
young conductor is making rapid strides soloists 
him, and 
more cannot be expected of any man who wields the 
baton. 

Friday evening “Master Klein played with the orchestra, 
the first movement of the Mendelssohn Concerto, and 
again succeeded in electrifying the audience After re- 
peated recalls he responded with “The Swan,” by Saint 
violinist’s father again playing a highly musi 
Both on Tuesday and Friday nights 


Saéns, the 
cal accompaniment 
Master Klein was presented with laurel wreaths, and 


each evening was honored with a reception after his per- 


on 


formance 

Leopold Winkler, the distinguished pianist, was given 
an ovation on Sunday night after his brilliant performance 
Liszt Concerto in E flat major. As the honors 
accorded Mr. Winkler came principally from the 
cians in the audience, the readers will understand that in 
realized. 


of the 
musi- 


the quality of his playing all expectations were 
Necessarily, a composition like this 
quires power, but that not 
chaos, and no pianist ever impressed his audience more 
forcibly on this point than did the modest and gifted 
Winkler on Sunday night. 

Smooth as velvet, and dainty and clean cut as pearls 


Liszt Concerto re- 


° 
does mean turbulence and 


were his bravura, and, of course, when it came to the tech- 


nical demands Winkler loomed up as a veritable giant. 


HJORVARD, 


Che Eminent Scandinavian Pianist. 
First American Tour, 1900-1901. 
REPRESENTATIVE: 


M. Ss. HANHRTSE4H,, 
Low’s Exchange, 1123 Broadway, NEW YORh. 
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GODOWSKY 


ADDRESS: 
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Magnetic to a high degree, he aroused the people toa Sib | S S first number, an aria of Gounod’s from “La Reine de Saba,” she had 
high pitch of enthusiasm. The concerto was played with l y ammis. an opportunity to show her wonderful dramatic power through a 


voice fully equal to the tremendous demands of such a number 


big technic, and with the finish’ of a master. Winkler 


. , : HIS young American girl and singer, who be- The recall by the audience was spontaneous and enthusiastic, and 
resides in New York, and the musicians who heard him , & _— vole , 


came widely known through her tour with Miss Sammis responded with a little Scotch ballad, which she sang 
Sunday night will probably not let him escape them as : an so delicately and with such perfect npathy that the audienc« 
he did when he last appeared with Seidl some years ago Brooke's Chicago Marine Band, and is per- ws 
Recalled after the concerto numberless times, Mr. Wink- 
Ter returned to the stage and played the Sixth Rhapsody 
of Liszt, and in this he dazzled his admirers with his octave 
playing. The pianist was presented with a laurel wreath 
prettily garnished with red flowers and a bow of ribbon 


would not be satisfied wit! ven | ! t gt 1 f “ nd 
haps as well known because of her irequent sweetest of smiles, but insisted uy 
appearances at the various Chautauquas, is fast gaining an work in “The Holy City” revealed the 
extended reputation, for every time she sings she makes *¢ ©aually well adapted to oratorio.—P 
a success. She leaves soon for Ocean Grove, after which As Miss Sammis combines youth, health, a breezy West 
the mother Chautauqua claims her—in all six weeks of ern manner and handsome personal appearance with her 
. rn , this work vocal gift, all this augurs well for the future, and it will 
Emil Hofmann, the baritone singer, was the other solo- Nb 


: ; oe . - ; When on tour with the band newspapers from various well to keep an eye on th 
ist Sunday night. The noble quality of Mr. Hofmann’s . spat , ; 


. - cities said as follows of her: 

voice was well suited to his selections. In the first part of nile Foxy 
seu? r M Sibyl Ss s’ rendition of Mascheroni’s “For / ternity 

the concert he sang with the orchestra, “Why Do the Na- iso Sibyl Somenty sonditien of Mancheres For AB Btera 


as an artistic ) or this great artist and a rare P or tl i 
tions,” from “The Messiah.” In the second part he sang nag = Fs a agg ose tg ——e ee Guilmant Organ School. 


audience toston Globe, Boston 


a group of songs—‘“Wo hin,” Schubert; “A Four-Leaf ; i 
Clover,” Leila Brownell; ““A Red, Red Rose,” Hastings Miss Sammis’ voice is an excellent soprano of more than av Closing Recital. 


quality and compass. It is even, pleasant and particul: and ' 
sweet.—Brooklyn Times, Brooklyn, N. Y 


His interpretation of the Schubert song was pleasing, and 
in the Hastings song he made an effective climax. The 
audience recalled Mr. Hofmann several times, and he re The vocal ecleiet. Mies Sibvi Gameic cave the “Pace’s Arie 
sponded with “Laddie,” by Neidlinger “Les Huguenots” with delightful art, her sweet soprano \ 
Last Wednesday evening at the popular ‘concert, Mr. 4¢"cing rare culture.—-New York Dramatic Mirror, New York 
Kaltenborn contributed as violin solos a nocturne by music. and William ( 
Chopin and “Czardas,”’ by Hubay He was received with a ts inaugural seas 
enthusiasm and was obliged to give an extra number : . hitherto a mucl 
Wednesday evening was also the occasion of an outburst of \ exceedingly valuabl 
patriotic demonstration. Count Lafayette, a lineal descend , The pupils agait 
ant of the great General Lafayette, attended the concert as been trained by th 
the guest of a gentleman residing in New York, and in fa difficult prog 
response to his request the orchestra played “The Marseil satisfied 
laise’” and followed it with “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
The entire audience arose when the orchestra started the 
national anthem 
Among other soloists during the week who made a 
pleasing impression was Miss Marguerite Arcularius, a 
young woman with a soprano voice of delightful quality 
and a charming stage presence. Miss Arcularius appeared 
on Tuesday evening, June 19, with Master Klein. Her 
numbers were “Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin,” and “lf 
Only Thou Art True,” and “Russian Song” by Bruno Os 
car Klein. The composer played the piano accompanin 
for his song. For the “Lohengrin” number the 
accompanied the singer 
As is the custom at these summer concerts, men 
the orchestra are invited to play solos, and last week sev 
eral appeared with more or less success. Master New- 
man Hunt, a boy soprano, sang on Saturday night 
The choral features at the concert on Monday evening SIBYL SAMMIS. 
June 18, included Gounod s “Gallia” and “Fair Ellen,”’ by 
Max Bruch. A church choir from Orange, N. J., aug i ie iii i a ae 


1 


mented by several volunteers, did fairly good work under by her graceful bearing.—Knoxville Sentine 


the direction of William H. Humiston. The soloists for 
that evening were Miss Sarah King Peck, soprano, and Miss Sammis 


success and 


News, Buffalo, N. Y 


was req 


Geo. H. C. Ensworth. Miss Peck sang brilliantly and her 
voice seems especially suited to such music as “Gallia.” In 


nddition to his solo in “Fair Ellen,” Mr. Ensworth sang 


. " . om 7" - Miss Sibyl Sammis rece 
he “Song to the Evening Star,” from “Tannhauser ieee Maw Ode 
oice is sympathetic and his method of using it most excel 
ent Miss Peck also knows how to use her voice to the Miss Sammis has 


ness opringheld Gazette, Spr 


est advantage. 
Last night (Tuesday) Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony \ few weeks ago the singer was soloist at the Chora 
was the feature of the program. Mr. Kaltenborn’s pro Society's concert, Potsdam. N. Y., a place noted for its 
zrams for this week are made up with regard to the season musical culture, and wher: best Ne Tork soloi 
nd the place. For the Fourth of July the program will sing 
onsist of patriotic music. On that occasion she was 
Albert Mildenberg, the pianist, will appear at « of the cert, as is evident by the following 
concerts during the month of July or August Miss Siby 


= = Marine Band 
Friedheim Sails. Oe 


Arthur Friedheim, accompanied by his wife and Made 
line Friedheim, sailed for Europe on Saturday. He will re ouncements 
main in Europe until the end of October, and before his ““ ' ? cae, oa , pth ; have appeared h . 2 Students’ Season, 1899-1900. 
ill play at many important concerts, including sev rut a ae os al . Pa iF one psn ghee bis pis Mae wf 
‘rystal Palace, London iat “eS ee” Poa 


ciousness 
ons in reference to the tour of Arthur’ Times Miss Jessie Mary Becks 
ddressed to Henry Junge, Steinway Newark, N. J.; Mr 
Miss Sammis a young si rv has t her repu arl. Bloomfield 
tion in the great musical 
iy who have delighted Potsdam aud 
Married. when this reputation is made 


in Robbins announce the No voice equal to Miss Sammis’ ha 


renelli, to Herbert Lath 


years; full and rich, clear and ringing 

, hear it even in a study, but when 

rred in this city on gence and dramatic power and the cl 
ell-known singer tiful woman nothing was left for the 
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For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


>——-- Concert Pianist. (77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





86th Street, NEW 
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New York city; Miss Maud Harp, Denver, Col.; Miss Martha Nye 
Jackson, Newark, N. J.; Miss Frances P. Jones, Port'and, Ore.; 
R. A. Laymon, New York city; Miss Margaret B. Low, Bayonne, 
N. J.; Daniel Lang, New York city; Mrs. Gertrude Elizabeth Mc- 
Kellar, Bradford, Pa.; Lawrence G, Nilson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss 
Lillian E. Robertson, Nashville, Tenn.; J. Christian Ringwald, 
Oneonta, N. Y.; Miss Clara Stearns, Troy, N. Y.; Harry Seymour 
Schwitzer, Bethiehem, Pa.; Frederick W. Schlieder, Hackettstown, 
N. J.; Edward Joseph Sims, Norwalk, Conn.; Mrs. Effie D. Thomp- 
on, New York city; Harry E. Woodstock, New Haven, Conn.; H. 
E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, N. J.; Miss Nellie S. Ward, East Orange, 
N. J. 

The Guilmant Organ School was founded in the fall 
of 1899, under the personal direction of William C. Carl, 
with Alexandre Guilmant as president. The schedule of 
work includes the study of the organ, harmony, counter- 
point, orchestration, musical form, musical history and 
practical work in preparation for the church service. 
Students’ recitals occur each month during the season and 
exceptional advantages for organ practice are offered. 
The lecture course will include topics of especial interest 
and value to the profession. The fall term begins Mon- 


day, October 8, 1900. 


From Paris. 
June 5, 1900. 


UNE s5—s00,000 entries into the Exposition grounds 
and not a single added omnibus upon any of the 
city lines! From five to twenty-five minutes’ walk 
beiween each bus, with five, six, eight omnibuses 

full in which there is no possibility of finding a place! 
Imagine, say, six full wagons which pass by, and six 

times wait each time of, say, fifteen minutes—ninety min- 

wait at one given point without possibility of 


a 





utes 
leaving it! 

And these are but average figures. At every station at 
all hours of the day stand perfect lakes and seas of waiting 
people, some 200 at a time. Take even one-half or 100 
waiting people losing ninety minutes each of time before 
being able to get any kind of a move on them. Nine thou- 
sand minutes lost, absolttely lost, at any one given point 
of Paris in mid-spring and mid-Exposition. And this oc- 
curring in ten or twelve different points in twenty arron- 
dissements of city all day. 

That is, all day up to theatre time, when all buses cease 
all at once, and people are obliged to walk miles to their 


homes! 


* * + 
“Ah, you're no good American!” cried a lady from the 
States the other evening, on hearing one of her country- 
women speak disapprovingly of certain measures and 


customs in vogue in the States, after having described 
certain qualities of the people of France which met her 
approval. 

Both points had been well taken. There was not a 
trace of partiality or snobbism in her sentiment, but there 
was truth and justice. 

“No, I am not,” she replied with spirit, “if by good 
American you mean wholesale praise of everything in a 
country simply because I happen to be born in it! To 
me truth is more valuable than sky or ground. Every 
country has qualities intrinsic and acquired which are good, 
also those which are harmful in tendency or bad in them- 
selves. Some have more of one, some of the other. To 
issert that because one happens to live in one country, 
therefore that country has no faults, and that every one 
of its people must so insist whether he thinks so or not 
is simply idiocy in this day and generation. 

“To say that one country may have more recommend- 
able qualities than another is quite another thing. Com- 
parison, research, study and proof are possible in such 
case to verify or deny such a statement. 

“It is quite possible even that upon such examination 
and comparison the United States may be found to be the 
leader in an all round advanced civilization, That is quite 
i I should probably be the first 
one to assent to any such proposition. © But that is quite 
. different thing from these blind and stupid methods of 
standing up for one’s own country’ which some people 


possible, even probable. 


seem to consider the only true patriotism. 

“Nothing is ever gained by twisting of things. Solidar- 
ity of deyetion is quite compatible with just and intelligent 
discernment. Nothing was ever lost by showing another 
another country an appreciation of his or of its 
qualities. It is all nonsense that idea. It is old fashioned, 
ignorant, narrow, wholly unworthy of the century in which 
we live or of the light into which we have come. 

‘A good man, a good woman, a good human being, a 
worth while citizen of the world means more than a good 
We are all humans and 


person or 


American. a good Australian. 
the world is our country!” 
* 7 * 

One reason why people can accomplish so little in Paris 
is because of the lack of facility for getting about the city, 
added to the slowness of all administration of affairs. 

It is useless to decide “I will do so and so to-morrow 
after and before I have done such another thing.” 

The time left is always too long to de nothing, too short 


to do something, and so immense amounts of time are 


frittered at both ends. This waste is one of the greatest 
sources of inquietude of spirit and igactivity of body from 
which we foreigners suffer over here. The one thing left 
to do is to slow down with the conditions, and so we all 
become lazy and unambitious. It is inevitable. 

“ak ae 

A reflection in the section of Forest and Hunting at the 
Exposition must be “Everything in nature is eating some- 
thing else.” s 

** * 

In the Palais de Costume one sees the similarity of the 
few dominant traits of humanity. They rest the same in 
ali ages. Nero, Adam, Charlemagne, Cleopatra, Henri of 
Navarre, the empire, the republic, the kingdom, the com- 
munity, the city, the country—the same underlying traits 
always. 

One also comes to see how few these underlying traits 
are; also that these few are in common with the beasts 
of the fields and the birds of the air and the fishes of the 
sea. 

Only this, the beasts, &c., remain cultivatable without 
power of cultivating themselves or others. Man is both 
cultivatable and cultivating Divinity remains only culti- 
vating without need of cultivation. 

* * * 

The most difficult part of the money matter is the spend- 
ing of it; that is, the difficulty of placing it so as not to 
cause either regret, remorse or dissatisfaction. 

I would rather be without it than go through the deci- 
sions necessary to this end. To pay 300 francs, say, fdr 
something, and not get the value of it, is a great deal 
harder on the mind than not having 300 franes to spend. 

*_ * * 

French women always look first at their waists when 
passing a mirror. We look first at our faces. It is be- 
cause that American men always look first at faces, then 


at waists, and Frenchmen the reverse. 
* * to eae 

. >. 7 
Fifty wars the Queen of England has allowed. It is to 
be hoped now that she may “lie down to pleasant dreams.” 


Fannie Epcar THoMAS. 


The John Church Company’s 
Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 








Chaminade 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Thou’rt Like a Lovely Flower Gerrit Smith 
Thomas Taylor Drill (Jume 20)...............000005 Springfield, IU. 
Mr. Overstreet (June 14)...........++2ee008 .--.Rio Grande College 
Sweet Bird of Spring Chaminade 
Mrs. Maude F. Bollman, Illinois M. T. A. (June 21), 
Springfield, Ill. 
air vans Pectwalaccdds Wis tiv contweondigiccedeaied Liza Lehmann 
Mrs. Clara Trimble, Illinois M. T. A. (June 21)...Springfield, Ill. 
Mazurka de Concert, Op. 30.........cseccsecscnccscececces Emil Liebling 
Emil Liebling, Illinois M. T. A. (June 21),.......Springfield, Ill. 
The Sweetest Flower that Blows..............cccccccessescessce Hawley 
Miss Grainger Kerr (May 30) Earl’s Court, London 
Miss Graimger Kerr (May 31).............. Sloane Square, London 
Miss Grainger Kerr (June 1) Hyde Park, London 
Mervyn Dene (June 7)... Eastbourne, England 
Mervyn Dene (June 8) Southsea, England 
Mervyn Dene (June 9) Queen’s Gardens, London 
Miss Norah Lynne (June 9).............0.s0000 Clapham, London 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (June 11)... Kensingston Town, England 
Willis E. Batchelor (June 14) Riverside, Conn. 
Willis E. Batchelor (June 16) -New Canaan, Conn. 
Willis E. Batchelor (June 18) Portland, Me. 


All For You 

Miss Hortense Paulsen (June: 4) 

Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 

Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 

Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 

Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 

Miss Hortense Paulsen (June 

Miss Jessie McLeod (June 14)............Steinway Hall, 


England 
England 
Engiand 
England 
England 
England 
London 


A Necklace of Love 
Miss Grainger Kerr (May 30) 
Miss Grainger Kerr (May 31) 


Earl’s Court, London 
Sloane Square, London 


Miss Grainger Kerr (June 1).................Hyde Park, London 
Mme. Marian McKenzie (June 11).Kensington Town Hall, London 


The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi (June 16) 


In May Time bee 
Mme. Alma Ribolla (June 1).............. Steinway Hall, Lom 
Vebhesbcescocceogesiberes Ne 
Eastbourne, Eng! 

obacetagise Southsea, Fngiand 

Queens Gardens, London 


Mon Desir...... odnesecoeneves 
Frank Boor (June 7) 
Frank Boor (June 8) 
Frank Boor (June 9) 


George Liebling 
Portman Rooms, London 


Te PIED. 0 ns entnthnensesiies es old sede pedinbanncgeeses Liza Lehmann 
Kennerly Rumford (June 9) 


ee ee tT eee aS 
Kennerly Rumford (June 9).............. St. James’ Hall, Londog 


SS SENIORS « cide as occckemadeastniiias Sullivan 
Kennerly Rumford (June 9)..............St. James’ Hall, Londoa 


Ty Eis nad s dos din wecatececdbwenhsoetianees Feank L. Moir’ 
Charles Fisher (June 10) Bridlington, England 


The Nightingale 
Miss Miriam E. Bagley (May 3) 


The Spartan Barnard 
Weber’s Military Band (May 27)....Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hawley 
--Atlantic Cit 


Rose Fable 
Robert Hosea (June 15) 


Damrosch 


Danny Deever 
Atlantic City 


Robert Hosea (June 15) 


DeaS HOG DGB cccnscccedccnsdowepes cacenceccpeenesdbs sughnieen Sousa 
Kaltenborn Orchestra (June 20) -.New York city 
Kaltenborn Orchestra (Jume 22)........+..0+e+sseee New York city 


Liberty Bel! 
Ka'tenborn Orchestra (June 20)........-.++++++++--.New York city 
Kaltenborn Orchestra (June 22) 


Serenata Napolitana 
Mr. Seeboeck (June 18) 


Better Ehy ... 2.2. cvcccdescccovccccccceccccoccscvegessceocoresoss Seeboeck 
Mr. Seeboeck (Jume 18).......-.000seceseceeceeeee .-Ho.Jand, Mich, 





Eugene Berns in the Far North. 
UGENE BERNS, the New York been 
most successful in his Northwestern tour with Mile. 
Trebelli, the Adjoined are some interesting 
press notices: 

E. Berns is no Jess successful in his own line. He is a thorough 
master of the piano, and his fine work was well appreciated, Hus/ 
first two numbers, by Volpe, created a sensation throughout the au- 
dience, and many wondered who the composer was. Mr. Berns 
states that Volpe is one of the young composers in New York and 
studied with him. He is loud in singing the praises of his friend, 
though as yet unknown. Mr. Beras predicts a promising future for 
him. While pianists like Mr. Berns produce his work as don? last 
evening, there is no doubt that more will be heard of his composi- 
tions,—-Winnipeg Free Press, June 5, 1900. 


pianist, has 


soprano. 


Eugene Berns made a very pleasing accompanist, and he playe 
his two piano solos in a masterful manner. His touch is firm as wel 
as delicate.—Daily Telegram, Winnipeg, June 5, 1900. 


Eugene Berns is a thorough master of the piano, and his playing 
was duly appreciated.—Brandon Saturday Times, Manitoba. 


Mr. Berns, who assisted Mile. Trebelli at the piano, was no less 
successful in his own line. Besides p'aying his accompaniments in 
a sympathetic and artistic style, he contributed a couple of pian 
numbers, which showed him to be a master of his instrument. Fo 
an encore that could not be denied, Mr. Berns played Rubinstein'g 
“Bal Masque” in faultless manner.—Daily Herald, Calgary, Ja 


16, 1900. 


Eugene Berns’ solos on the piano were exquisite. A touch equally 
effective, whether delicate or firm, as occasion requires, enables hin 
to discourse sweet music, though the numbers chosen last night 
were unknown to us, Volpe’s ““L’Aveu” and Valse Caprice, at | Bala 
kireff’s “‘L’Alouett.””. Both were encored, however, and the audience 
were the better able to judge of Mr. Berns’ exquisite playing by his 
rendering of Paderewski’s celebrated Minuet.—Leader, Re— 
N. W. T., June 14, 1900. 

The tour of Mile. Trebelli and Mr. Berg 
management of F. Vert and will be g 
will be given in the cities clear t 


return the artists will cover th 
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